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The Furifdiction of the Lords Houfe, or Parliament, confidered 
according to antient Records. By Lord Chief Fuftice Hale. 
Lo which is prefixed, by the Editor, Francis Hargrave, Bfq. 
an introdudtory Preface, including a Narrative of the fame 
Furifdiction from the Acceffion of Fames the Firft. 410. 
1/. 7s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


PROM the juridical learning. and virtuous integrity of fir 
~ Matthew Hale, the adminiftration of juftice in this coun- 
try has derived no inconfiderable honour; and it muft be 
acknowledged that the deep and accurate refearches of that 
venerable judge, on points of conftitutional importance, form 
a peculiarly valuable part of our legal hiftory. 

The claims of jurifdi€tion, principally difcuffed in this 
treatife, have long been deferted by the houfe of lords: but 
it is interefting to the public to. be acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings in which a high conftituent part of the legiflature 
widely over{tepped its raeisas, with the arguments in fa- 
vour of thofe extra-judicial encroachments, and with the rea- 
fons and fpirited conduct by which they were refifted with 
long perfeverance and ultimate fuccefs. Mr. Hargrave, 
whofe profeffional labours have acquired a juft celebrity, thus 
introduces the publication to the notice of the reader— 


‘ For the original manufcript of the following treatife by lord 
chief juftice Hale, onthe jurifdi€tion of the houfe of lords or par- 
liament, the editor is indebted to the very obliging communication 
of a moft refpectable gentleman ; who is the prefent poffeffor of the 
chief juftice’s paternal feat and eftate at Adderley, in Gloucefter- 
thire ; and whofe lady not only is defcended from, but is fole heir 


at law to, the chief juftice.’ p. i. 





‘ It is a long time fince this treatife was printed. Some preface 
was certainly proper; and it was the wifh of the editor to write 
one, as fuitable to the importance, of the treatife as his feeble pow- 
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ers would allow, But hitherto he has been prevented from pers 
forming this tafk, fometimes by profeflional avocations, fometimes 
by the preffure "of dommeftic cares ‘and. arixigties, fométinies by, 
broken or languid fpirits, and not Sehiecheatt by diftruft of “hima 
felf. At length, however, he feels fuch an averfenefs to further 
peftponing a publication of the treatife, and fuch other reafons oc- 
cur againft all further poftponement, that he can no longer avoid 
attempting a Preface of fome kind. Accordingly he will now make 
an effort to introduce his readers to the following treatife, and to 
the progrefs of that judicature which is its chief fubje&; not in- 
deed under the expectation of acquitting himfelf in any manner 
adequate to fo high, complicated, and delicate a topic, as the right 
to the fupreme jurifdiétion of the kingdom; but yet with a hope, 
that even his humble endeavours may throw fome light and he of 
fome fmall ufe; and with a reliance, that he fhall experience a 
fhare of that lenity of criticifm, which liberal minds rarely deny to 
thofe, who, confcious of great inferiority and imperfection, folicit 
indulgence. 

* Lord Hale’s treatife, now publifhed, having immediate relation 
to the controverfy heretofore exifting between the lords and com- 
mons, abour the judicature of parliament, more efpecially on peti- 
tions to the lords, it may be ufeful, in the firft place, to attempt 
fome account of the origin and progrefs of that controverfy.—In 
the next place i it will naturally occur to explain to the readers, how 
far the writings of lord Hale, particularly the treatife now pub- 
lifhed, apply to that fubjeét ; what fhare he took in the controver- 
fy ; whatisthe general tendency of his opinions ; and how far thofé 
Opinions have, or lave not, prevailed ; and alle how far any point of 
his doctrine ftill remains to be decided upon.’ P. ii, 


Mr. Hargrave here promifes much more than the duty of 
an editor would have obliged him to perform: and we feel . 
ouifeives bound in juflice to remark, that he has greatly ex- 
ceeded even what he has promifed. His Preface extends to 

wo hundred and twenty-/ix pages, making more than half the 
yolume. He apologifes for its length: but the hiftorical de- 
duction and curious particulars which it contains, will, in our 
Opinion, render the perufal of it highly inftru€tive and agree- 
able. ‘The following extract prefents a concife fketch of the 


fubject— 


‘ There are various kinds of judicature exercifable in parliament, 
—The lords have a judicature for their privileges ; and fince the 
union have had a judicature for controverted elections of the fixteen 
peers for Scotland—The commons have a judicature for the pri- 
wileges of their houfe, and aifo for determining matters relative to 
the election of their members.—There is a judicature for impeach- 


ayent; and under it, on the one hand, the commons, as the great 
reprefentative 
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reprefentative inqueit’ of the nation, firft find the crime, and afer 
wards, acting as profecutors, endeavour to fupport their finding bes 
fore the aes whilft;) on the’ other hand, the lords exercife the 
funétion both of judge: atid j jury, intrial of the caufe and in deciding 
upon its—Further, ‘ there is a judicature for the trials of peers, by 
the lords, ' in. parliament.—There is alfo a kind of judicature exer- 
cifed by the*lords in parliament, over claims of peerage and offices 
of horiour, under referencés from the crown. 

‘ But the narrative, the editor means to offer, is not with a particu- 
lar view to thefe feveral kinds of judicature ; for the object is chiefly 
applicable and reftricted to the controverfy between the two houfes 
of parliament,—about the exercife of an original jurifdiétion by 
the lords in civil caufes,—about the exercife of an appellant jurif- 
diction by the lords in caufes of equity, on a petition to themfelves, 
and not as upon @ writ’ of error, ‘but without commiffion or dele- 
gation of any kind from ‘the crown,—about the claim to extend 
fuch original and appellant jurifdiation to all caufes, whether tem- 
poral or ecclefiaftical, maritime or military, which the lords fhalf 
pleafe to undertake,—about the claim to a jurifdiction thus vaft and 
comprehenfive, under the fuppofition of a primitive and inherent 
right .in the lords, ‘attached’to their order by the law and conftitu- 
tion of the kingdom,—and_ about the exercife of fuch original and 
appellant jurifdiétion by the lords fingly, as being in themfelves, 
without any participation either of the king or the houfe of com- 
mons, .the fupreme and dernier refort.’ P. iii. 


The editor, in his retrofpective view, afligns the firft affump- 
tion of the criminal and appellant branches of jurifdidtion by 
the lords, to the third parliament of. James the Firft. The 
fingular circumftances which attended the diffolution’ of his 
fecond parliament, are rejated_ina.note, that we fhall lay: bes 
fore. our readers, as curioufly illuftrative of the hiftory: of 
thofe times, — 


‘ The fa i is related with great particulari ity ina Curious manus 
fcript, intitled Liber Familicus, by that eminent ‘judge’fir fames 
Whitelocke, who was father of the famous fir “Bulftrode Whites 
locke, and was member of the houfe- of commons in James’s third 
parliament, and was himfelf fummoned to the council board for his 
zeal againft impofitions at the ports without the confent of parlia- 
ment. This curious manufcript now belongs to the judge’s defcen- 
dant lieutenant-colonel Whitelocke, and through his favour and that 
of his brother-in-law. Matthew Lewis, efq. the prefent under fecre- 
tary at war, the writer of this Preface has been long indulged with 
the ufe of it. Though the book was profeffedly intended for me- 
morials of bimfelf and family, yet the writer often extends beyond 
that line, and introduces anecdotes and faéts, very illuftrative of the 
biftory of James the Firft and of on charaéters of the ftatefinen and 
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great lawyers in that reign. The diffolution of king James's fecond 

arliament is thus defcribed in this valuable manufeript. 

“On Tuefday the 7th of June 1614 the parliament was diffolved, 
in that manner that all good people were very forry for it. I think 
it not fit to play the part of a hiftoriographer about it: but I pray 
God we never fee the like. On Wednefday following, in the morn- 
ing, myfelf, Mr. Thomas Crew, and others, that were afligned by 
the houfe of commons to be agents in the conference defired by the 
commons with the lords concerning impofitions, were called to the 
council table at Whitehall, where having every one delivered what 
part he was afligned unto, we were all commanded to burn the 
notes, arguments, and collections, we had made for the preparing 
ourfelves to the conference. I brought mine to the clerk of the 
council Mr. Cottingham, the’ fame afternoon, being twenty-four 


. fides in folio written with my own hand, and faw them burnt. 


“ The parts were thus afligned.—Sir Henry Montagu, recorder 
of London and the king’s ferjeant, was appointed to fhew the 
caufes, why we defired this conference. This fhould have been 
by itfelf, and the conference at another time after.—Sir Francis 
Bacon was to have made the introduction to the bufinefs, and fo 
fet the ftate of the queftion.—Sir Edward Sandys was to fhew, that 
the king’s impofing, without affent of parliament, was contrary to 
the natural frame and conttitution of the policy of the kingdom, as 
that it was a right of majefty and fovereign power, which the kings 
of England could not exercife but in parliament; as that of law- 
making, naturalizing, ul/ima provocatio, and the like-—Mr. Thomas 
Crew was to fhew the reafon and judgment of the common.law of 
the land, that which is inter privatum et contentiofum, to be the 
fame.—I was appointed to thew the praétice of the ffate in the 
very point, as being the beft evidence to fhew whether it were a 
fovereignty belonging to the king in parliament or out of parlia- 
men‘, and to me were affigned the reigns of E..1. E. 2. and E. 3. 
the heat of all the bufinefs—The time trom 50 E. 3. to 3. and 4. 
Philip and Mary, during which time there was not an impofition 
fet on but by affent of parliament, was afligned to Thomas Went- 
worth, of Lincoln's Inn, and to John Hofkins, of the Middle 
Temple.—The time from 3. and 4. Philip and Mary to this pre- 
fent was afligned to Nicholas Hyde, of the Inner Temple.— There 
were appointed to anfiwer objections Mr. Jones, Mr. Chibborn, 
and Mr. Hakewell, of Lincoln’s Inn,—Sir Roger Owen was ap- 
po'nted to fhew, that. no foreign ftate could or did fet on as the 
kings of England did. —Sir Dudley Diggs was appointed to open 
the matter of inconvenience to the common profit of the kingdom. 
-—Sir Samuel Sandys was to conclude the bufinefs. 

“ The fame 8th of June, after we had been with the lords, 
there were fent to th: Tower four parliament men; fir Walter 
Chute, Mr. Chriftopher Nevill, a fon to lord Abergavet-ny, 
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Mr. Wentworth, and Mr. Hofkins. All the while the lords fat, 
the king was in the clerk of the council’s chamber. I faw him 
look through’an open place in thé hangings, about the bignefs of 
the palm of one’s hand, ‘all the hile the lords were in with us. -- 

“ We were all fent out of the chamber; and then Mr. Went- 
worth and Mr: Hofkins were fent for back into the chamber, and 
after fome f{peech unto them by the lords they were fent to the 
Tower. Te 

“ Sir John Savil- knight for Yorkthire and fir Edward Sandys 
were called before the lords and difmiffed upon bonds, So was fe 


‘Edward Gyles, of! Devonfhire, and diverfe others, as fir Roger 


Owen. There were diverfe put out of the commiffion of the 


‘peace, as fir John Savil, fir Roger Owen, fir Edward Philips, Mr, 
Nicholas Hide, and others. 4s: 2 | 


* ‘There were committed ‘to the Tower fhortly after the parlia- 
ment, fir Charles Cornwailis and Dr: Sharpe archdeacon of 
for conferences laid to their charge with Mr, Hoskins about parlia 


ment matters. ' 
“ Thefe things I would not meddle with, but' they happened 


where I was an agent. . 
“‘ In September 1614, fir Edward Philips, mafter of the rolls, 


died of an ague. He. fell fick at Wanftead.in Effex, and tame 
from thence to the. rolls, and there died: he was my very good 


friend. It is thought that grief he took atthe king’s difpleafure to- 
wards him for his fon’s.roughnefs in the parliament, haftened hi, 
death,; but I cannot think that a man can be fucha mope,” p. ix, 


We queftion whether, in this boafted age of bufinefs, the 
oppofifion. or the’ fupport of ‘any confequential public mea- 
fure would be ‘arranged with a precifion and fagacity equal 
to the plan detailed in the foregoing extract. It is much 'to 
be regretted that our houfe of ‘commons had fo little power, | 
when it had’ fo much patriotif{m. Since that period there has 
been a confiderable acceffion ‘of importance to the popular 
branch of the legiflature : ‘and we fincerely hope that no foun- 
dation now exifts for a complaint wire ver/a. — 

From the third parliament of James the Firft, till within a 
century from the prefent peripd, the unconttitutional preten- 
fions of the lords to an pxclufpe and original right of civil and 
criminal judicature were at yarious times vehemently affert- 
ed, ahd were as vigilantly oppofed by the commons ; the prefs 
was not idle: a among the many formidable champions 
who’ engaged in the conteft, the enthufiaft Lilburne and the 

Pome were ‘molt confpicuous; thefe two celé 


brated charaéters, whofe fellow fufferings in the caufe of pu- 
ritanifm and liberty are well known in the hiftory of thofe 
times, took different fides in ‘this quarrel ; Lilburne ftill fu- 
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tioufly, afferting popular rights, and-Prynne being trateetcrmy- 
ed into an equally, indefatigable defender of the claims. of the 
jariftocracy:, This part of Mr.--Hargrave’s Preface, (Ps, Ixi to 
Ixxxvi), contains an. interefting account of theexigin and: cha- 
‘ acter of the fe& called * Levellers,’— of the controverfyon the 
‘lords’ judicature, between Lilburne and Prynne,—and of the 
Jatter’s mifce]laneous and voluminous writings. Mr. Hargrave 
examines and refutes feveral of Prynne’s laboured arguments 
-jn favour of the thigh pretenfions of the lords, and accufes 
him of ‘aiming to put all the jurifdictions .of the kingdom, 
| .notonly under the controul, but at the entire difpofal of an 
| shereditary ariftocracy.’ This, to be fure, was notorioufly,in- 
| .confiftent conduct in a. partifan who had formerly lof. his 
cars in the defence of democratic opinions. The character 
of that extraordinary man, ‘as an.author, is thus.candidly-and 
oie appreciated by our editor— 


“Tt is not intended by thefe ftri€tures upon Mr.“Prynneé'to deny to 

| him his proper merits. It is neceflary to guard, both againft too eafy'a 
‘credence of his reprefentations of the judicature of the lords and 

! againft the influence of his opinions as a lawyer‘upon that fubjeé& 
‘and otherwifé; ‘and for that purpofe ‘itis fit,’ that his’ faults and 

Blemifhes as a writer fhould be in fome degree exhibited.’ Such 

precautions are more ftrongly called for; betaufe throughout his 
i legal writings he is Continually carping at that great oracle-of our 
Jaw lord Coke with ‘a very difgufting eoarfenefs:s' and it is fome- 

i, tithes a fafhidn to countenance Prynne in fiich Veehtiduy: ‘Gifrefpee. 
} ASt the fame time-it is but.juftice:to-him.to. acknowledge, that his 
| contributions to the elucidation of .9ur law and hiftory, .wpfe efps- 
igially i in points relative to our government and conftitution, are very 

ayimerous ;and important ; that. his laborious collections.from re- 

cords and,,other:the beft fources are highly valuable’; that .hjs 

xemarks and: inferences, thougit frequently.’ disfigured, “by the up- 
gowernablenefs of his bigotry and of his outrageous prejydices, and 

ever to be. reccixed with. peculiar, caution, evince.great, force of-in- 

tellect, and often adminifter valk aid ta, the met Rite and profousy 
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"Phe laft revivdl of the dilate b peter He two haates on 
Whe fitbj 2’ ‘OF Judicature dccudred “in “thé difen Mor’ of the 
‘celebrated Gafe ‘of the Adefbury Ucétion, in the’ firft at 
“ment of queen Afne. T he ‘editor remarks, that—’ - 


4 The direst firbjed of, the: cafe. Was the junidigtion, oven the 
sight of voting, for members of parliament; the lords adjudging, 
op. a writ, of ersog, that an elector, whofe vote is wilfully prefufed 
by..a returniag oflicer, may majntain an.action on the cafe for da- 
pages again ft; ham.: and the commons molt i Grequopdly infifting, 
. 7 that 
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_ that matters of ele€@tion were the peculiar of their houfe and only ex~_ 


aminable by themfelvesy except in certain fpecial cafes provided for 
by ftatute ; and-that to. allow. fuch.an action was to expofe their deci- 
fost on the rights of voting, to the controul, primarily of the 
courts of Weftminfter Hall, and fegondarily, of the houfe of lords, 
But incidentally this cafe fo far produced a confideration of the ap 
pellant jurifdiction exercifed,by. the lords, as to give to the com- 
mons the opportunity of renewing their antient objections on that 
head, It was not till quite in. the latter ftage of the long and vio- 
lent contention between the, twa,houfes, that the point of appellant 


judicature occurred, It was,juft.after two very memorable and ine; 


terefting refolutions of the lords, one about the right to the writ of 
habeas’ corpus, and ‘thé other about ‘the right to writs of error. By, 
the firft of thofe refolutions, the lords, as if they difdained the pre- 
tenfion to have even their own commitments lefs open to examina- 
tion by the judges than commitments by thofe acting under royal: 
authority, declared, ** that every Englifhman, who is imprifoned 
by any ‘authority whatever, has an undoubted right, by his agents, 
or friends, to apply for and obtain a writ of habeas corpus, in ors, 
der to procure his liberty by due courfe of law.” P. cxcviil. 


The affertion of thefe “popular and conftitutional doctrines 
by the lords’ certainly -did. them great credit : but thatcredit, 
was f{carcely fufficient, to palliate the- glaring impropriety of 
their interference with the election, judicature of the com~ 
moné. The refult of this violent conteft. is thus related by the 
editor— 


‘ The lords; though perhaps for the moment fomewhat elevated 
by the popularity, which from various circumftances was atta¢hed, 
to their fide of the queftion‘in the Ailefbury cafe, ceafed to encou- 
rage interference withthe judicature of the commons over the rights 
of election :—ceafed to meddle with original jurifdiction :—ceafed 
toi¢ountenance attempts to introduce original caufes under the dife 
guifeof -being: appellant :—ceafed to extend their exercife of appel- 
lent jurifdiction beyond examining judgments at law under writs of 
error and-decrees of bur courts of equity upon petitions of appeal :— 
ceafed to meddle. with-appeals from fentences of ecclefiaftical courts 
and other courts of fpecial jurifdi€tion ;—ceafed to advance Claims 
of upiverfal jurifdiction both original and,,appellant :—ceaféd to 
ftaté‘thérnfelves as being inclufively the virtual abforbing and inhe? 
rent Feprefentatives of the king and commons in matters of judica- 
tire, and in effect for that purpefe the full.and whole padionent} 
and as fuch the fupreme and laft refort. 

-®-On the other hand the commons were not ,wholly enfotbiesd 
ing.—They ceafed to interrupt the exercife, of appellant jurifdi@ion 
by. the lords over decrees of our courts-of equitys—They ceafed:to 
reproach the lords for fuch Ae of judicatureas an aflumption 
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by the lords “ contrary to the known laws of parliament, and tend- 
ing to overthrow the rights and hberties of England.””— Nay, they 
have even forborn to revive confidering the right of the lords, to 
fine the commons of England for breach of privilege, and to im- 
prifon them on that account beyond the fitting of parliament ; not- 
withftanding the objections heretofore fo ftrongly urged againft both 
of thofe practices ; dnd notwithftanding the laudable abftinence of 
the commons themfelves, from attempting to vindicate the breach 
of their own privileges, otherwife than by an imprifonment, which, 
if not fooner determined by their own att, of courfe ceafes when 
parliament is either diflolved or prorogued.’ —_P. ccvii. 


After thus terminating the hiftory of the quarrel between 
the two houfes, Mr. Hargrave gives an account of feveral ma- 
nufcript treatifes on the {ubjeét by lord chief juftice Hale, to- 
gether with a fummary of that learned judge’s opinions, in 
oppofition to the different claims by the peers... 

We have hitherto forborne to mention that Mr. Hargrave 
frequently introduces in his Preface very humiliating profef- 
fions of inability for the performance of his editorial under- 
taking. Such effufions of querulous diffidence, as we have 
met with in feveral paffages on this topic, would, in our opi- 
niion, have been unbecoming even in a young editor, and 
when contrafted with the legal expetience and acknowledged 
abilities of Mr. Hargrave, have fomething abjeét in their ap- 
pearance.—We can fympathife with perfonai difficulties which 
may have contributed to contract the editor’s favorite re- 
fearches: but ‘ ex pede Herculem:’ he -has already done that 
which entitles him to fpeak of his labours in a more manly 
tone. Dr. Johnfon, in the Preface to his Dictionary, pathe- 
tically recounts the various embarraflments under which it 
was compiled : but the complaints of that illuftrious writer, 
while they powerfully intereft our feelings, never violate the 
fan€tuary of our re{pect... We hope that Mr. Hargrave, in his 
future publications, will profit by this hint, and that his pen 
will not produce fuch another {pecimen of bloated and ridicu- 
lous antithetical verbofity, as the following paffage near the 
conciufion of the Preface — | 


‘He’ (the editor) ‘is‘aware, that there are perfons, who, with the 
fame advantage of materials and the fame induftry in the ufe of 
them, would have eafily managed to avoid fuch a bulk of preface. 
It is one of the characterifticks of genius, to create by extracting, 
to amplify by reducing, to harmonize’ by diftributing, to enliven 
by difburthening, to allure by adorning, to imprefs by geatifving, 
to detain by interefting, to abbreviate by concentrating, and to 
convince by combining, Through fuch powers and fuch lights 
and fhades of compofition, the ponderous drofs, which adheres to 
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encircles fwells and deadens’ this preface, would be eleared away.’ 


Thus the mift and darknefs of conftitutional antiquities would be 
difperfed into cleatnefs, the abftraétion of juridical hiftory: would 
be embellifhed into agreablénefs, “the copioufnefs of ‘materials 
would be analized “into fhortnefs, and ‘the drynefs of information 
would be ripened into the fulnefs‘of ¢onvidion.—But to this eleva- 
tion of writing; the prefacer is ‘a ‘ftfariger. His humble’ procefs 
confifts of the reiterations of induftty: “What-himfelf with diffi- 
culty conceives and obtains, he with like difficulty’ prepares for 
communication § and his chief claim upon his readers now is, as it 
has been upon former, occafiohs, the fincerity of his zeal to contti- 
bute to their information, ‘upon fuch feriots topicks, as aré Within 
the limited fphere ‘of his ftudies and experience: ‘It is for inferior 
workmen, fuch as himfelf, to dig'thé clay and to enibody it. To 
light the Promethean torch, an@ to jnfufe foul into tompofition, be- 
longs to thofe of a far higher ‘ordér;’ Such fuperior perfons might 
be expeéted to analize the deep and’copious réafonings of lord Hale 
into compreffion.’ P. ccxxv. err at tile : | 


Notwithftanding the blemifhes we have noticed in Mr. 
Hargrave’s Preface, wé-do not retra& our praife of the-variety 
of interefting matter it compreherids! Mr. Hargrave’s hiftorical 
documents are correét,; and many! of ther curious and ori- 
ginal; he has arranged his materials with perfpicuity ; and his 
reafonings are thofe of'a profouitd lawyer, and a man of ta- 
lents. ai fiiw bit 

The treatife of lord chief juftice Hale on this very impor- 
tant and fharply contefted queftion of jurifdiction is worthy 
of its learned atid venerable author, and of the attention 
which the refpe&tablé editor has beftowed on its publication ; 
to the legal antiquaty, it will prefent a valuable treafure of 
authorities and illuftrations, ‘and to the conftitutional lawyer, 
a fatisfa€tory and fpirited vindication of the judicature of the 
country, from encroachments which threatened ferious inju- 
ry to its radical principles. 





The Paradife of Tafie. By Alexander Thomfon, Efg. Author 
of Whift, a Poem. 4to. 6s. fewed. Cadell and Davies. 


1796. : | 

Of all the works of poetry the moft genuine are thofe which 

are built, not upon moral fentiment, however elevated, 
or defcription, however appropriate, but upon ‘the: bafelefs 
fabric of a vifion,’-——thofe, in fhort, which, leaving the track 
of cold realities, make excurfions into the world of fancy, and 
create the fcenes they paint; and thofe are the moft difficult 
which join the fober decifions of judgment, or the maxims of 


important truths, to the fplendor of brilliant fiction. A well 
conducted 
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conducted allegory ranks therefore, among the moft- arduous, 
efforts of genius, ‘and is a walk in which fome_of the greateft.. 
mafters. have diflinguifhed themfelves. Mr. Thomfon (ad-. 
vantageoufly known: to the world as the author of a poem on 

the game of whift) brings to the enterprife no {mall fhare of 
talent, and imagination ;, and though he has not executed the. 
whole of the plan:he has laid down to himfelf, and though. 
his. work. is in many parts,unequal,, it. will not be denied - 

thofe, who, are qualified to judge, that he has prefented the 

world with a very pleafing poem. ‘The,firft canto, entitled, 
the. Library, contains a defcription of the different [pecies of, 
fine writing, with a general eulogium on the pleafures derived , 
from literature; though the verfes are ae it might have. 
been {pared without any injury to the plan-of the poem. The 
next canto,.is entitled the Vifon ;—as the author is mufing on. 
the produttions of genius which {urround him, and forming the | 
wifh to deduce from them a fort of code of. the, laws of tafte, . 
an etherial form appears to him— ‘. nS Oe Se 


| of & funny radianee brighten’d qll his face, ..-... 
And ‘on his cheek, in living luftre glow’d 
ino) > Unfading beauty and-immortal youth: 
~ 1 bo On.ev’ry quick afd penetrating glance... 
: hogF hat beam’d refulgent from his eagle eye, 
Decifion hung-——and yet the,piercing flame 
Was kindly temper’d with a fofter ray ; 
.~ >» His, potifh’d brow; ‘where open candor fhone,’ 
In, turban’d:form a filken fillet bound ,, .. , 
Of verdant hue, o’er which an, oftrich plume .., 
Its graceful length of {nowy whitenefsiwav’d;. . 4. 45)», 
Behind, ‘adown his fhoulders’ eafy flape, Le Ra 
ove The rich luxuriance of his raven hair)... aS i sian 
si i> In glofly, ringlets fell; -his mantle,,dyed 
-uial edn,ail the frefhnefs of ethereal blue, .... 
‘Around his limbs in carelefs beauty, flow’d, . 
Difplay'd his matchlefs fymmetry of thape, 
And: left each motion free—each motion too 
‘Was harmony and grace.—The bright difpla 
Of charms eternal, thus at once reveal’d, ~ ‘° 
’ With quick. furprize o’erwhelm’d my dazzled fenfe, 
And down T funk, unable to fiftain *° #!9"% 99! 
“ The weight of Vifion; but the gracious pow’r 
With pity’s mild regard my weaknefs view’d, 
Anid ‘from the grotind my fainting courage rais’d’; 
*Phen thus he fpoke--but in a voice, ‘whofe tones 
Had more of melody ‘than e’er wag call’d, L SiRO12 
Tn'old Artadign times, from lute or Harp, ° | 
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' (Or. if aught elfe more tuneable. and {weet a re! 

Than lute.or harp) by tough of mortal hand. :.. 
.  Wihy,:deareft youth,,this ufelefs terror now ? 

In, me.thow fee’ft-no formidable thape 

Of vengeance ‘or of fear—but him, to whom: 

Thou till, unbid, haft- willing homiaje paid—= 

Thesjudge. of beauty, elegance, and grace, . 

Both.in, corporeal and inymepfal forms— 

The Pow’r of Tafte-. | ..P. 19. 


-who, after addrefling the author in very flattering terms, fnatches 
‘his hand, and carries him a great way out into the open air,— 


"© Until at length’ (fays he) ‘I found myfelf again 
- On folid ground, and conftant by my fide 

The heav’nly Vifion, ftood.—Before my fight 

*d_a wall of adamantine. rock, 

Whofe lofty fummit, mingling with the clouds, 

Ev’n to the fowls of heav’n accefs denied.— 

One gate alone, of vaft gigantic fize, 

W hofe brilliant ftruéture glitter’d from afar, 

Afforded entrance to the fcenes within— 

Faft lock’d it feem’d ; and as we nearer drew, 

I faw the frame itfelf was neither wrought 

Of drudging filver, nor-of gaudy gold, 

But polith’d ebony, whofe ‘fullen hue 

To moft ‘advantage fet the luftre off : 

Of thofe fymbolic forms, which art divine 

Had there pourtray’d with colours brought from heav’n. 

High in the front the critic balance hung.’ P. 25, 


This gate, like that of Dante, has an infcription, the pur- 
port of which is, that it will not open to the cold pedant, or 
the felfith flaye of. intereft, but to thofe favoured from their 
birth by the gentler powers of harmony and feeling. The 
third. <tito, the Garden'of Beauty, properly begins the defign 
of the poem, which is to clafs and arrange in different groupes 
the great mafters who have excelled in every kind of fine 
“awriting. ‘The idea might, perhaps, be fuggefted by Voltaire’s 
Temple de'Gout, ‘This'is a matter which muft be in fome de- 
\gree arbitrary?” "Though the laws of, tafte have a real founda- 
Fi the applitation of them depends very much upon each 
man’s particufar. tafte ; and’it is probable that no two perfons 
would agree “upon precifely the fame claffification. We do 
not, therefore, féel difpoféd’in general to bring forward our 
own private opinions,—which, after all, are ut our opinions, 
—againft thofe of the author, efpecially as we fully acquiefce 
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in his obfervation delivered in the Preface, that ‘in eftimating 
the merit of a poétical performance, the foundnefs of critical 
opinion. difplayed in it, fhould only be confidered as a {e- 
condary point.’ In the garden of beauty; which is defcribed 
with much luxuriance of fancy, are placed in pairs Terence 
and La Fontaine, Theocritus and Gefner, Anacreon and Ca- 
tullus ; then a quartetto of Xenophon, Cicero, Addifon, and 
Voltaire ; then m pairs Taff and Guarini, Racine and Rowe, 
Horace and Metaftafio, Virgil and Pope, ‘We do not per- 
fectly underftand the principle on. which they are thus group- 


ed; the firft pair, and the laft but.one, feem to be brought 


4 on the principle of contraft. The garden confifts in 
a fycceffion of rich and varied fcenes, all illuminated only by 
the fober light of the dawn. The celeftial guide then conduéts 
his pupil to the Vale of Pity: here the light of day fuddenly 
os him, thefe regions enjoying only a foft romantic moon- 
light— < , 


* But o’er thefe barren dales and hills of fnow 
' ‘The queen of night fo foft a mantle threw ; 
And flept fo fweetly on the banks below, 
That all was beauty to the raptur’d view. 
Deicending ftill, we heard a diflant found 
Of waters murm’ring foft their liquid fong, 
And foon efpied a brook, with willows crown’d.’ p. 55. 


On the bank he efpies Sappho, Tibullus, Petrarch, and 
Shenftone: but while he is contemplating this tender groupe, 
the power feizes his hand— : 

* It is not fafe, my child, to linger here, 

Where all the air is fi’d with am’rous fighs, 
And the brook fwell’d with many a tender tear, 
Defcending flowly from énamour'd eyes.’ - P: $7. 


He then takes him further in the vale— 


‘—_—_— to nobler fcenes of manly grief.’ 


Here he finds on a heath, beneath a blafted birchy O/ian alone- 
As the poetry of Offian is ufually thought to belong to the 
fublime, the propriety. of placing him in the Vale of Pity 
might well be difputed: but the allufion to the controver/y con- 
cerning Ofhan is ingenioufly managed. The poet eagerly 
advances to the bard to beg him to clear his doubts: but he 
vanifhes in mift, and the power obferves— 





* We came not here a/i. myft’ries to explore.’ 


We are now carried to the Jonely cave of Sorrow— 
* Within 
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* Within that cave two priefts of Pity dwell, 
To whom her fweeteft, pureft notes belong, 
Who dipt their tragic urns in Nature’s well, 
And drew from thence alone the weeping fong.’  P. 60. 
Thefe are Euripides and Otway. In a {till deeper fhade, 
where even the light of the moon is withdrawn, are placed 


Sophocles, Southerne, and Crebillon ;—further on, Sterne 
alone ;—then in the Vault of Woe— 


¢ Where moving paflion reached its laft degree,’ 


Richardfon, Rouffeau, and Goethe.. Richardfon, called the 
pricft of virtue, is elegantly characterifed ; but we fear the 
admirers of Rouffeau will hardly forgive Mr. Thomfon for 
placing him at the feet of the Englith novelit— 


‘ Two penfive pupils at his feet were laid.’ 


This is, however, on the whole, a very pleafing and poetic 
canto. The next is the Houfe of Ridicule ; in this canto our 
author has unfortunately thought it neceflary to imitate the 
burlefque manner of the writers he defcribes. We fay ‘un- 
fortunately,’ becaufe the Hudibraftic meafure, and the buf- 
foonery which he affects, harmonife very ill with the ferious 
air of the reft of the poem, and indeed with what ought to be 
the defign of this part of it, in which it was by no means ne- 
ceflary to make us laugh, but to appreciate the comparative 
merits of thofe who had diverted us. Under this miftakv, he 
makes Ariftophanes, Plautus, and Rabelais (the firft grdupe 
we here meet with) divert themfelves with throwing a mefs 
of hot hafty-pudding into each other’s faces. He next dif- 
covers Martial and Congreve playing at battledore and fhuttle- 
cock; next Juvenal and Boileau, Lucian and Swift, Butler 
and Prior, Cervantes, Moliere, and Fielding. The Houfeof - 
Ridicule is illuminated with artificial light. Though this 
canto is not void of fancy, it is certainly the leaft attractive 
of the feven. We are next invited to climb the A/ountain of 
Sublimity. This canto is in blank verfe. On a lofty pyra- 
mid, but at the foot of the mountain, are placed Statius and 
Young, defcribed as often fublime, but more frequently ob- 
{cure and affected ;—fomewhat higher, Lucan and Corneille ; 
—then, on the mountain itfelf, which enjoys a brilliant fun- 
fhine, three groupes of three, Plato, Demofthenes, and Lon- 
ginus,—Lucretius, [homfon, and Akenfide,—Pindar, Dryden, 
and Gray; then, on the very pinnacle, Homer and Milton 
fitting under a venerable oak: as they fat, the poet adds, they 
appeared of equal fize; but— 


‘ ——- when. each uprear’d 





His mighty ftature, Britain’s giant fon 
Would proudly rife, and leave the Greek below.’ P. 103. 
| We 
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We are now conduéted to the [/fland of Fancy, the tefcrip- 
tion of which forms the laft, and (as from the fubjeét it ought 
to be) the moft poetical of the cantos. ‘This brilliant tegion is 
illuminated by two meridian funs, and peopled by all the ficti- 
tious beings that have been introduced into works of imagina- 
tion. He is conveyed to it by a veflel that lies on the beach, 
as foon as he enters which— | 


‘ The living bark two wings expanded wide, 
And flew with eagle fpeed acrofs the foaming tide.’ p. 108. 


After failing fome time— 


* Array’d in mift, an ifland vaft and wide 
Came onward floating thro’ the purple tide.’ p. 109. 


On this ifland when he has fet his feet, he finds all the 
productions different from thofe of common nature :— 


¢ Nor were the trees like thofe of other foils ; 
Each barren branch was rough with golden ore, 
And each prolific blufh’d with precious fpoils ; 
The plum with fapphire fruit was cover’d o’er, 
And emeralds the vine and rubies bore ; 
Each quiv’ting leaf was a melodious tongue, 
That ftill untir’d the fweeteft notes could pour ; 
And ev’ry bird that on the branches hung, 
Accordant to the found, in human accent fung. 


‘ The rivers here no vulgar boons beftow’d; 
Some taught their yellow waves with gold to fhine, 
While fome with honey, milk, and neétar flow’d, 
. And others, rolling down the richeft wine, 
Supply’d their happy lords with draughts divine. 
Nor lefs the mountains huge did our’s furpafs ; 
One feem’d of glitt’ring gold a folid mine, 
Of iron one, and one of burnifh’d brafs, 
Of rugged diamond fome, and fome of polifh’d glafs. 


‘ Thus far had Fancy wild her frolics play’d 
Within the range of matter’s lifelefs reign ; 
But wonders wilder {till we now furvey’d, 
Encircled fudden by that endlefs train 
Of monftrous fhapes which ancient fables feign. 
Extended there the hideous hound of hell: 
Pour'd from his triple throat reproaches vain ; 
There fhook their {fnaky curls the virgins fell, 
And made each living lock with deadly venom fwell. 


.* To meet us next a motley monfter came, 
The lion, goat and fnake in one combin’d ; 


The 
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‘The brutal bull here fhar’d thé human frame; . | 
And with’ his tider'there the horfe was join’d. | 
Another fteed-of nature’s genuine kind | 
In thefe ftrange climes my chief attention drew ; 
But while my. feet a near ci defign’d, 


He ftretch’d two pinions wide, and upward flew, 
And foar’d among the clouds; beyond my dazzled. view. 


‘ But now to human forms we turn’d our eyes, 
Of thape, and fize, and fubftance manifold ; 
The prince immoveable with marble thighs, 
The groom of ftern, refiftlefs, iron mold, 
And the fierce carle compos’d of pureft gold ; 
The pygmies there we faw in dwarfifh bands, 
And ail the haughty brood of giants old, 
From him in whofe broad front his lone eye ftands, 
To. him who threatens heav’n, and waves his hundred 
hands.’ P. Tif. 


The author fhould not, however, have placed amongft thefe 
imaginary beings, the por se Lp man, NOt the infeparable twins, 
thefe being rea/ monfters of nature’s creation. In this region, 
by the tree of allegory, are placed Ovid, Ariofto, and Spencer. 
Proceeding onward, the two funs withdraw their light, and 
make room for a new appearance — 


‘ For there of dazzling moons an army bright 

Still broke the filence of the midnight air, 

With many-fhap’d and many-colour’d light, 

With azure beams and purple fplendors rare, 

And many an oval green and many a fcarlet {quare. 


* Here from a leaflefS tree a ftream of blood 
Pour’d conftant forth its crimfon current dire ; 
And there, with fatal courfe, a boiling fiood 
Roll’d down inceflant from a fount of fire. 
Between theit waves appear’d a tuneful quire, 
Four mighty.bards,, whom no reftraints confin’d, 
Of all their race who ftruck the boldeft lyre, 
Whofe daring hands the wildeft fhapes defign'd, 
And many a breathing thought and burning word ¢om- 
bined,’ - P. rfp. 


‘To break the filence of the air with light,’ is a bold ex- 
reffion, Beneath this tree is a groupe of four,—/bichylus 
fone Lee, and Collins. ‘ Lee!’ perhaps our readers will eX-, 
claim; ‘and for what?—Only for writing the mad Alexaidess 
We now come to a flood of flame— 


* And there a bridge of ice, as finooth as glafs, 
' Unmelted ftill, o’erhung the hot profound; 
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A bridge that few had ever tried to pafs, 
And fewer ftill had fcathelefs paffage found, 

For moit were in the fiery current drown’d—« 
No-friendly ledge on either fide did ftand, 

And arch’d and narrow was the fiipp’ry mound + 
But here my guide indulgent feiz’d my hand, 

Acrofs the peril bore; and plac’d me fafe on land. - 


‘ There up to heav’n a mafs of rock was pil’d, 
Which feem’d to mingle with the midnight fky ; 
Of rude accefs it was, and profpect wild, 

And rear'd its proud ambitious head fo high, 

As almoft left behind the aching eye.— 

Deck’'d was the fcene with beauties all its own, 
Whofe pow’rfal charms each critic glance defy ; 
And on its topmoft height, the regal throne 

Of this romantic realm, ftood Avon’s bard alone. 


* Alone he ftood-—for there-was none but he 
On fuch a fearful precipice could ftand ; 
Carelefs he ftood, from fear and danger free, 
And wav’d with eafe that more than magic wand, 
- Whofe pond’rous weight would numb each other hand ; 
For who like him could fairy chaplets twine, 
Could paint with living hues the airy band 
Of fhapes infernal and of forms divine, 
Or dive fo wond’rous deep in Fancy’s golden mine ? 


* Reluctant rifing from their nether fkies, 
A troop of griefly ghofts before him ftood, 
With iron teeth and ftaring ftony eves, 
Demons and fiends, and all the hellifh brood 
Which Fancy figures in her trembling mood ; 
Around his head thofe elves and fpirits flew, 
Who tafte on earth of heav’n’s ambrofial food, 
Who fuck with bees the cowflip’s honey dew, 
And fteal, to make them coats, the rainbow’s brilliant hue.’ 
P. 11g. 


An eulogium on the Englifhman’s favourite bard, who might 
have occupied a place in any of the departments, but is placed 
in that of fancy as being the higheft, concludes the. poem. 
After the liberal extra&ts we have made, it were needlefs to 
remark that there is much of poetry and of fancy, in this 
work; the grouping alae we may perhaps think, in fome. 
places have been better; but we are fenfible that wecould not by 


any other arrangement of this kind fully fatisfy even ourfelves. 
We think, however, that the departments might be improved, 
by giving one to ‘Paffenyin which that of Pity, being only one 
! | of 
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of the paffioris, thould have been included. It remains to 
fpeak of the meafure ; this the author has varied *in every 
canto, and fometimes even in the fame canto. This is new, 
'—fometimes perhaps -it breaks too abruptly the tide’of fenti- 
ment; but in the different fubje&ts we really think it-has a 
good effect. The quotations will fufficiently fhow that the 
author has fucceeded very happily in the richnefs and melody 
of the greater part of the modes of verfification he has adopt- 
‘ed. In his blank verfe, we do not think him equally fkilful. 
In the Library and Vifion, particularly, the paufe recurs regu- 


~Jarly at the end of the line for-near a page together, 





4 Guide.to Health; being Cautions and Dire&ions in the Treat- 
ment of Difeafes. Defigned chiefly for the Use of Students. 
By the Rev. Fofeph Townfend, Reétor of Pew/ey, Author of 
the Phyfician’s Vade Mecum, and of at isang: through Spain. 
Vol. If. 8vo. 9s. Boards. Robinions. 1796, 


Wwe have already given our opinion of the former volume 

of this work *. The diligence of this gentleman, in a 
profeffion to whith he feems to be invited by no other motives 
than a defire of being ufeful, and of acquiring honeft fame, 
is certainly commendable. ‘This ardour, however, fometimes 
leads him to be rather too fanguine in his expe€<ations from 
the ufe of mediciness When treating of amenorrhea from 
debility, he obferves— ; 

‘ For the encouragement of the ftudent, I can venture to affure 
him, that in thirty years experience, theie chalybeates have never 
failed to cure, even when -heétic had appeared, and fymptoms of 
phthifis had created much alarm for the fafety of the patient.’ 
P. 453. 

In difcuffing the propriety. of detraéting blood in cafes, of 
plethora attended with debility, he adopts the idea of ‘Dr. 
Cullen, who maintains that the taking away blood in fuch 
cafes, though it may afford prefent relief, tends ultimately to 
increafe the evil, by inducing a habit of forming more blood 
than is expended in the ordinary functions of the body. ‘This 
do&trine our author illuftrates by a very appofite example, 
taken from another part of the animal creation— 

6 Jt is remarkable-that parrots, if highly fed, not having’ exercife 
in proportion to their food, are apt to fuffer by the diftention of their 
plumage, To relieve themfelves, they pluck out the moft luxuri- 
ant feathers. Others quickly fupply their place, and in fueceffion 
are deftroyed, till the ftimulus of even the fmalleft feathers become 


intolerable, and are plucked out.as foon as they appear. 





ws . ™ ie “| 
* Sce Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XVI. p. 92. 
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‘ This reafoning might be extended, for the fame principle pre 
vails in'a variety of cafes interefting as well to.the moralift as to the 
medical practitioner. 

* A venerable profeffor of . Edinburgh, recommending venefec= 
_, tion, mentioned to his pupils, as an example of the facility with 
. which the body creates new blood, the cafe of a lady, whom he 
bled more than an hundred times in the {pace of three years for 
fpafmodic affe@ions, Yet he confeffed that the laxity of the folids, 
and the confequent morbid irritability of the moving fibre increafed 
daily, in proportion to the lofs of blood,’  P. 49. 


In delivering his fentiments on fuppuration; he advances 4 
principle to which we can by no means give our affent—— 


* The quality of pus depends wholly on the tone and ftruéture 
_ of the parts by. which it is produced, and whatever {pecific quali- 
ties the parts poffefs the pus receives. Hence fyphilitic ulcers: pro- 
duce fyphilitic-matter, and cancers the cancerous matter. The 
fame precifely may be faid of {mall-pox, &¢.’ (Pp. 509. 


The different patts of this paragraph feem to be in direét 
contradiction to each other. In the former part, it is afferted 
‘ that the quality of the pas depends wholly on the tone and 
- ftru€ture of the parts by which it is produced; in the latter 

| es that fyphilitic ulcers produce fyphilltic matter, &c. We 
- know, however, that fyphilitic matter will affect parts of the 
‘ body very different in ftru€ture, and produce more fyphilitic 
matter ; therefore the production of fyphilitic matter does 
* not depend on the ftructure of the part to which it is applied. 
* But the fact is, that the latter part of the paragraph is as un- 
founded as the former: for the ulcers produced in the throat 
in-confequence of the aftion of fyphilitic matter, though they 
may be called fyphilitic with refpect to their caufe, yet with 
refpeét to their effets are not fyphilitic, as they do not poflefs 
the property of communicating the diforder, like the puftules 
of fmall-pox.. Nothing is more dangerous either to inftructors 
or learners, than a fondnefs for general propofitions. 

Under the head of ulceration, our author remarks— 


* Nature then proceeds to granulation, that, having cleared away 
whatever was either ufelefs or offenfive, fhe may {peedily repair fuch 
lofles as have been oceafioned by difeafe. It is thus that fpiders, 
. when they have devoured their prey and caft out the ufelefs becaufe 
indigeftible refiduum, haften to renew the injured portions of their 
web.” P. 512. 


This comparifon is neither unapt nor devoid of ingenuity ; ; 
but it makes very much againft nature. ‘The underftanding 
of nature is fo very inferior to that of the fpider, that her 


granulations are fometimes fo abundant or aenteny-AEY 
muc 
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much to retard the cure ; whereas the fpider knows juft when 
and in what degree its afhiftanct is required. ~ 

On the whole, this is avery ufeful publication to medical 
ftudents. The errors are neither great nor numerous; and 
what medical work is there extant, in which fomething may 
not be found which is open to ¢riticifm ? 


= = a —— | 





On the Profodies of the Greck and Latin Languages. Sve. 
45. Sewed. Robfon. 1796. 


THs is a very learned effay, with the leaft poffible often« 

tation of learriing. The firft four pages, in a clear and 
fatisfactoty manner, comprife the fubftance of Fofter’s two 
firft chapters, namely, the difference between accent and quan- 
tity, and the argument that accenit does not givé quantity in other 
languages, although it almoft always does in the Englifhi. 
The author proceeds to ftate the fignification. of . the three 
accentual marks; the general laws of accentuation among 
the Greeks; and in what refpects thefe differ from the Latin 
rules ; he then points out the fuperiority of the Greek over 
the Latin fyftem, and concludes with infifting on the ads 
vantages of reading the Greek language by its own accents. 
Inclufively he endeavours to prove, firft, that the prefent 
marks are faithful notations of the ancient tones;—and fe- 
condly, that the marks themfelves are of very high antiquity. 
On all thefe points his remarks are ingenious, and for the 
greater part original ; and, with the exception of the laft hy- 
pothefis, folid and convincing. Refpecting the fignification 
of the three accentual,marks, he fuppofes the acute to be in 
truth the only accent or tone, the grave being merely a nega 
tion of acutenefs, and the circumflex nothing more than a 
compound of the mark of the acute accent (') withthe mark 
of a long quantity (*). 


¢ It was probably originally expreffled by the two ftrait lines 
joined together thus..§; and this ftiff mark was changed into the 
curve”, partly for the convenience of writing expeditioufly, and 
partly, pethaps,’ for the greater elegance of the fhape. Long fyllables 
only could bear a circumflex ; and this compound mark expreffed, 
that the fyliable was to be pronounced both with a tharp ftroke, 
and ‘a lengthened found. It was of great importance, that this 
circumftance fhould be fuggefted to the readér’s attention by a 
diftin® mark ; decaufe the natural tendency of the acute accent, con- 
trary to the prejudice of the Englifh ear, is to fuorten the time of the 
[yllable on which it falls ; efpecially of the laft fyllable of a word, 
and of the penult, the two feats of the circumflex. ‘The reader, 
therefore, was to be put upon his guard, when the acute tone fell 


upon either of thefe fyllables being long, not to fuffer any accele- 
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ration of his voice, a natural, but by no means a neceflary effeét 
of the acute accent, to take place in violation of quantity.’ P. 9. 
The fuperiority of the Greek to the Latin fyftem of ac- 
centuation in reading the Greek language, is thus ftated— 


‘ The two oppofite rules for the accentuation of words of more 
than two fyllables, the Greek rule requiring an acute accent upon 


the penultima, whatever might be its own quantity, when the final 


fyllable was long; and the Latin rule forbidding the penult to be 
acute, when itfelf was fhort ; feem to have been both in fome de- 
gree arbitrary ; fince neither was pofitively inconfiftent with quan- 
tity. The rule of the Greek language, however, was much the 
beft confidered of the two; as it was the beft calculated for the 
prefervation of the true rhythm, with eafe to the fpeaker. This 
will appear by trying the effect of both fyftems in Greek verfe. ... 
7 


© Ovromeryy, h mupt” Ayasis wale’ € Oyxe.’ 


‘ He who, with the Latins, fhall fay ¢uaoueny, though he will 
referve the brevity of the two fyllables -ao- and -pev-,-will find 
it difficult not to fhorten the two long fyllables ov- and -w; e- 
fpecially the former. But he who, adhering to the rule’ of the 
Greeks, fhall fay, cuaowevny, will fd that without any effort, and 
almoft in fpite of himfelf, he will give the fyllables ov- and -yy 
in their juft length, The fame thing might be fhewn in innue- 
merable inftances.’ P. 19. : 


We indeed of this country read the Greek and Latin as we 
read the Englifh, which differs in the powers of the vowels 
from every other language upon earth. Our author well de- 
fcribes the metrical havoc which this occafions. ‘ Long is 
made fhort, and fhort is made long; daétyls and anapeefts aré 
confounded; and the former in heroic verfe often turned into 
amphibrachs, cretics, bacchii, and antibacchii.? To reform 
this barbarous mode of “reading, and to teach the way of giv- 
ing accent, fo as to be not deftru€tive of quantity, but fubfer- 
vient to it, he confiders two: things only as requifite—‘ firft, 
to give every one of the vowels, and of the diphthongs, its 
true power, in its proper place ; and, fecondly, to pay a critical 
attention to the effect of the fundamental rules of accent upon 
the tones of words in conneétion, a point which, perhaps, has 
never yet been fufficiently confidered.’ He defcribes at length 
the powers of the feveral vowels and diphthongs, and points 
out the ufual errors of our pronunciation, ia then enume- 
rates ten changes, which he conceiveS<the tone of connected 
words to have undergone. ‘Thefe changes formed the laws of 
modulation. ‘ Ateent marked the tone of the folitary word. 
Modulation was the effect of accent upon words in connection,’ 


; oD, 
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Dr. Henry Gally, in his differtation againft pronoancing 
the Greek language according’ to accents (publified anony- 
moufly), obferves, that ‘ nothing would fhow the abfurdity.of 
the modern fyftem of accents more effectually, than to take 
a piece of poetry, and place the accents according to the 
quantity which the doubtful and long vowels and diphthongs 
have in their refpective places. “This would caufe fuch a va- 
riation in the places of the accents, arifing from the different 
length or fhortnefs of the vowels and diphthongs in their differs 
ent fituations, as would make the modern fyitem of accents 
quite ridiculous.’ ~ i 

Our author thinks * fo differently, that he has a€tually 
printed forty lines of Homer, with the accentual marks 
changed and tranfpofed according to. the changes which the 
quantities of the doubtful and long vowels and diphthongs 
have fuffered from the laws of polition; and we certainly are 
prepared to give our fuffrage to the probability of his fy{tem. 
The accurate recitation bi poetry was held in high efteem 
among the ancients, and feems to have been ftudied as an art. 
Now its difficulty could hardly have confifted in the mere 
chaunting; whereas to watch the changes in the quantities of 
the final fyllables, and tranfpofe the accentual tones according 
to thofe changes without error or hefitation, would indeed: re-+ 
quire much attention and long practice. If the fyftem thould 
pafs unhurt through the ordeal of found criticiim, to read re- 
gularly a few lines of fome Greek poet according to it, would 
form, we fhould conceive, an amufing and -ufeful + exercife 
for the higher clafles in our great fchools. The young men 
would at leaft acquire by it the habit of diftinct pronunciation, 
{o important in public feeaking, but which fo few of our pub- 
lic fpeakers poffefs. “at 

We thall now proceed to confider our author’s argument in 
favour of the antiquity of the prefent accentual marks, Whe- 
ther thefe marks ({uppofing their antiquity to be incapable of 
proof) do yet ‘exhibit the true {peaking tones of the lan- 
guage, fuch as were ufed by the Greeks themi{elves, when it 
was aliving language, and fpoken in its purity,—this queftion 
is ftated, but not anfwered. Indeed Fofter feems to us to have 
proved the aflirmative unanfwerably, although that the words 
ending in as: and o are marked on the antepenult in the prefent. 





~~, 


* Dr. Gally’s treatife is not once mentioned by our author, nor Fofter’s ce~ 
lebrated Reply to it. His filence refpecting the latter admirable work feems 


ftrange. Rev. 


+ It wasa part of a learned education among the ancients—Idem — fex 
m, &c. 


Sext. « 15. 


1.3  fyitem 


fecit partes grammatic2 ; exercitatam in accentu lelionem , expofitioné 
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fyftem of accentuation, appears to us a fufpicious circum~ 
yom and to favour of that ‘vile Iotacifm,’ which began to 
revail about the times of Adrian and Antoninus. The pre- 
fent effayift has chofen a ground hitherto unoccupied, and in 
deed given up by the judicious Fofter as untenable. He en- 
deavours to prove that thefe marks were in common u/fe in writs 
ing from a very early age, before Plato or Ariftotle, if indeed 
the invention of them were not coéval with the firft writing of 
the language. To prove this, he begins by ftating the ob- 
jection, ‘that the marks of the Greek accents are not to be 
found in monumental infcriptions, in the legends upon coins, 
‘nor in many of the oldeft manufcripts.’ Now the affertion 
from Montfaucon is, that there exift zo manufcripts with the 
accentual marks, older than the feventh century. If this be 
true, it feems a difficulty not to be removed ; but Wetftein, 
in the quotation annexed to this eflay, aflerts ‘that the marks 
are found in manufcripts older than the fixth century. Mont> 
faucon, if we recollect aright, mentions the-particular manu- 
{cript which he deemed the moft ancient of the accented 
manufcripts. This circumftance fhould have been noticed, 
and his miftake, if-it be a miftake, detected, The effayift 
proceeds to authorities : and the firft which he adduces is that 
of Quintilian. ‘ Firft, then, it is certain the marks of accent 
were in ufe in the time of Quintilian. For we find all the 
three, the acute, the grave, and the circumflex, mentioned by 
uintilian.” But ow mentioned? As written? or only as to. 
be founded ? Of-the latter the proofs are abundantly clear ; 
but we cannot find a fingle fentence which could lead tis toa 
conjecture in favour of the former. But he goes higher, 
6. "The marks of accents were in common ufe in writing in 
the time of Strabo.? We have examined. the mutilated paf- 
fage alluded to; and find, as in the former inftance, a con- 
vincing proof that words were founded with accents,—and of 
nothing elfe. ‘The geographer fays, that the Jlienfians, by a 
tran{pofition of the accent, rendered én yevaow, * for fuppli- 
cations,’ inftead of § upon the knees,’ in a particular line of 
Homer ; contending that it ought to be ex yavaow. An old 
Englith diGtionary now before us, having clafled together (in 
the preface) a number of diflyllable fubftantives and adjec- 
tives, as abjent, abjiraG, contrat?, &c. &c. adds, * by the 
tranfpofition of the accent, thefe ‘become verbs.’ Would it 
be a legitimate inference from this.paflage, that accentual 
marks were in common ufe im writing in the time of this lex- 
icographer # And what rec force does the diacrpzpew tas 
wposwing of Strabo poflefs ?—With the fame inconclufivenefs 
argument, gur eflayilt reafons in his authorities from Plata 
and Ariflotle, The  pallagess to which he alludes, prove in- 
difputably 
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difputably the ufe of accentual tones, and make it probable 
that our accentual marks faithfully reprefent them; but they 

prove nothing more. an RE REE 3 
‘ Ariftotle, in his Poetics, {peaks of acutenefs, gravity, and 
that which is betwixt the two; and, in‘his Rhetoric, men- 
tions the three accents, the acute, the grave, and the middle.’ 
Thefe expreflions have references éntirely to found, and in no 
refpeét to figure. What Ariftotle calls the middle, Dionyfius 
Thrax, a grammarian in the time of Pompey the Great, calls 
aectomauevos; and from this word, as defcriptive of the figure 
of the written circumflex, it has been inferred that the mark 
muft then have exifted. ‘If this argument prove its exiftence 
in the time of Dionyfius Thrax, it certainly militates againtt 
its exiftence in the time of Ariftotle. But in truth the word 
is not defcriptive of the circumflex mark, as it is exhibited in 
the oldeft accented manufcripts. ‘“Magliabecchi informed 
Wetftein, that in all the moft ancient MSS. the circumflex bore 
the form of aninverted v. * Circumflexus *-v inverfi formam: 
ubique refert.”* We would render mepiomwperos, by * drawn 
out in rounded tones,’ in which fenfe it would indicate the 
found only of the accent, in the fame manner as. its two compa= 
nions, the grave and the acute. His next argument is, if pof’ 
fible, ftill-more weak. It was an Athenian law, ‘Eraipa xpucia 
si Gopoly Oyuooia eorw, i.e. Ifa courtefan wear golden trinkets, 
let them be forfeited to the public. But if the word dmuona 
were accented on the penult'inftead of the antepenult, the 
fenfe would then be, ‘ if a courtezan wear golden trinkets, 
let her become public property.’ Our effayift adds, * This is: 
a very notable inftance of the political importance of accents, 
of written accents, in the Greek language. For if this law 
had been-put in writing, without any accent upon the word 
Onuocia, there would have been no means of deciding between 
two conftructions, either of which the words, in this ftate, 
would have equally admitted ; and it. muft have remained an 
inexplicable doubt, whether the legiflator meant that the poor 
woman fhould only forfeit her trinkets, or become a public 
flave.’ Much pathos is here difplayed ; and we fincerely fym- 
pathife with the puzzled judges and the trembling courtefan, 
But unfortunately we have a parallel cafe im our own country, 
which takes gway all appearance of plaufibility from this nota- 
ble inftance. The Englifh ftatutes are\never punctuated; 
neither are wills: and no man can have attended a court of 
juftice without having witnefled the difputes, and fometimes 
the important difputes, which this practice occafions. ‘With- 
out doubt, the legiflators forefaw this ; but they faw likewife, 
that more difputes and greater ambiguities would arife from 
a contrary pra@tice. Would the doubtful meaning ofan un- 
L4- pointed 
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pointed fentence.in the law of Mofes prove the antiquity of 
the Maforetic points ? 

We thali only add, that if our ur effayitt had fucceeded. in 

foving the antiquity of the,accemtual marks, he would 
ae completely overthrown his own. ingenious {cheme of mos 
dilation in poetry, As the marks muft have been added (ex- 
cept on doubtful words) folely as afiftants to right pronunci- 
ation, it is not credible that they fhould have been placed in 
poetry, fo as not, only to give no afliftance,. but to’ bewilder 
and miflead. This phenomenon can ‘be explained by the late-. 
néfs.of the invention only,—On the whole, therefore, we 
cannot but be of opinion that the eflayift fhould hese acquiefced. 
in the following fenfible remark-of his ingenious predeceflor. 
‘Many diligent perfons have with learning and induftry labour- 
ed to prove, from paflages of ancient ,authors, and other 
{trong teftimonies, that thefe marks of accentuation were not 
known to the old Greeks. . And they have, I think, proved 
it fatisfactorily.: which yet perhaps they might have done as 
clearly by a fhorter way, I mean by this plain argument, that 
fuch helps and directions in the pronunciation of a language 
of any country, are not reqpifite in writings, drawn up in the 
vernacular tongue of that nation for the ufe.of its natives, 
who mutt be fuppofed not to want inftrudtion in that satpetts 
Fofter on Accent and Quantity, p. 178. ) 

The learned and ingenious eflay, of which we have given 
fo full an account, is dedicated to lord Thurlow, and has. 
been attributed to a dignitary of the church. It certainly. 
pofleffes that manlinefs of ftyle, which diftinguithes the more 
important writings of the champion | of orthedoxy. If it has 
been rightly fathered, it is an amufing coincidence, that old 
bifhop Gardiner (the vigorous defender of the then eftablith - 
ed ede publifhed an effay on a fimilar fubject. 





Wraxall’s Hiftory of France. (Continued from.Vol. XVIII. 
p: 37°-) 


R. Wraxall’s third volume opens with an account of the 
ftate of the kingdom at the death of Henry the Third, 

and the difficulties the king of Navarre had to encounter in 
eftablifhing his title to the crown. From the beginning, it 
feems evident that Henry had no chance of being received by 
the bulk of the nation, but on condition of making the facri- 
fice he at length did make to the prevailing religion. Indeed 
from the very tirft, he feems to have difpofed his mind towards 
fuch a meafure ;. for, on the conferences with the catholic 


party in his camp, after the death of Henry HI.— ve 
| é te 
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* He reprefented to the Catholic deputies,’ that the immediate. 
defertion of a religion, which he had followed from conviétion, 


and the aflumption of another, without examination or informatida 
of any fort; would difhonor him in his own eftimation, and in that 
of all mankind. Hex profeffed,. neverthelefs, his defire of. being 
inftructed, and his difpofition to fubmit himfelf, and his opinions, 
to the decifion of a general, or a national council, legitimately af- 
fembled.. He reminded. them of the invariable and fteady adhe- 
rence to his promifes, on which he had always piqued himfelf ; and 
offered to fubmit to any conditions or limitations, which might be 
judged neceffary to fecure the catholic faith and ecclefiaftical efta- 
blifhment.’ Vol, iii, -P. 14. 


The memorable fiege of Paris, in which the generofity of 
Henry has been fo much extolled, is thus defcribed—- 


‘ Meanwhile, Paris was completely invefted on every fide, and 
began to experience the calamities infeparable from a fiege. It may 
be confidered as one. of the moft memorable, recorded in hiftory, 
and vies, in extent of fufferings fuftained by the befieged, with any 
of antiquity, Every Btn hed re{pecting it, ftrongly charac- 
terizes the age, and. attracts attention, The inhabitants appéar to 
have exceeded two hundred thoufand, independent of the garrifon; 
which in cavalry and infantry, compofed of Germans and Swit- 
zers, as well as French, fell fhort of four thoufand.. The fubfitt- 
_ ence and provifions of every nature,were exceedingly inadequate to 
the wants of fuch a multitude; and at the moderate allowance of 
only a pound of bread to each individual, a day, could not laft 
above a month.- No timely, or judicious precautions, had been 
adopted, either for expelling the ufelefs and feeble of both fexes ; 
or for providing magazines to nourifh them during the fiege, Their 
hopes of fuccour from the duke of Mayenne; their enmity to the 
king ; and their enthufiafin in the fupport of the catholic religion, 
{upplied the place of all other requifites. As the fiege advanced, 
every {pecies of fuftenance became more {carce ; and after devour- 
ing all the animals found in the place, they recurred to the vileft, 
and moft loathfome aliments, It impreffes with horror, while it 
ftrikingly evinces the inflexible conftancy of the people; that, at 
the fuggeftion of the Spanith ambaflador, recourfe was. had to the 
church-yards, and the aflies of the dead were difturbed, to furnith 
a noxious fubftitute for food. A pafte, compofed of human bones 
reduced to powder, and mixed with water, was adminiftered, to 
afluage the pangs of hunger; but, far from prolonging, it only 
fhortened the lives of thofe who ventured to tafte fo unnatural and 
deteftable a mixture. The grafs which grew in the deferted ftreets 
of the fuburbs, was voracioufly devdured by the miferable wretches, 
who ftrove by every means to perpetuate their exifterice.' Thefe 


baneful, or ineffectual experiments, could not preveut the rapid 
 progrefs 
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progrefs of difeafe; and more than twelve thoufand perfons peritly. 
ed, during the fiege, either of inanition, or of the pernicious nous 
rifhment which they were reduced to adopt.’ Vol. iil. Pe 42. 


After mentioning \that provifions were, norwithf{tanding, 
fmuggled into theitown by various means, he adds— 


* Even the king himfelf was highly infirumental to prolonging 
the duration of their refiftance. The benignity of his’ nature 
melted at their fufferings, and relaxed the feverity of his vigilance, 
Secure, as he imagined, that the duke of Parma would not aban- 
don the Netherlands, to come to the relief of Paris, he trufted, 
with too much confidence, to the effeét of time and famine. He 
might have accelerated the redydlion, by ufing force; but, he per- 
tinacioufly refufed to have recourfe to violent methods. If he ha& 
entered the. city by ftorm, he dreaded the complete deftruction of 
his own capital ; | ‘and he apprehended the fevere revenge, which the. 
Hugonofs in his army would, probably, have taken for the maffa- 
‘ére Of St. Bartholomew. He had a greater intereft than any other 
individual; in the confervation of the metropolis and the inhabi- 
tants ; nor did he with to take poffeffion of it, reduced to a heap 
of fmoking ruins, defolated by a licentious and ungovernable fol. ’ 
diery.’ Vol. iii.” Pp. 46, 


We confefs we are of opinion that Henry, on this oceafion, 
did too much for a politician, and.-far too little for a hero of 
humanity. - To ftarye a town fy{tematically, and yet allow it 
to be partially reheved, rather fhows weaknefs than, true be- 
nevolence ; andy. after.all, we cannot wonder that Henry did 
not with to deftroy his own capital. 

We entirely agree with the reflections of the, author on 
Henry’s conforming to the only meafyre which cauld ¢lofe 
the wounds af civil war— 


‘ The neceffary preparations having been made for celebrating 
with dignity and folemnity, fo auguft a ceremony, Henry, unable 
to make his abjuration at Paris, chofe for the feene of it, the abbey 
of St. Denis. On the day appointed; he-prefented himfelf, habited 
in white, before the ‘portal of the church, accompanied by the 

rinces of the blood, nobility, and gentry, foilowed by the guards 
Frperdly accoutteds The archbifnop of Bourges, feated, and fur- 
rounded by a number of preiates, met him at his entrance. Hold- 
ing'in his hands a book of the-gofpels open, he demanded of Hen- 
who he was, and the-nature of his errarid. "“ I am the king,” 
ied he, “who defire to be réceived into the bofom of the Ca- 
tholic, Apoftolic, and Romifh church.” ' Throwing himfelf on 
his knees, he then protefted to live and die in its defence, and to 
senounce’ all herefies contrary to its doétrines, Having figned his 
prefeilion of faith, and made confeflion, the archbifiop a, 
' ered 
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ftered to him abfolution. ' Mafs was folemnized, at which the king 
affifted, under.a canopy of ftate; and after its conclufion, he re- 
turned, amidft the joyful acclamations of an immenfe multitude, to 
the monaftery of St. Denis, where he dined in public. Money 
was icattered among the populace ; and, notwithftanding themani- 
feft danger of aflaffination, Henry admitted indifcriminately every 
one to approach his perfon. It was in vain, that the duke of May- 
enne iffied the moft rigorous orders, to prevent the inhabitants of 
Paris from being prefent at the ceremony, and caufed the gates of 
the capital to be kept fhut, Nor were even the declamations of 
the preachers, whofe influence over the people had been fo unli- 
mited, able to reftrain their curiofity and loyalty. ‘They attended 
in fuch numbers, as to exceed thofe of the royal party, and joined 
in the univerfal teftimonies of joy and exultation. It was evident, 
that from the moment of Henry’s abjuration, the foundation of the 
league was fapped ; and that only time and exertion were neceflary, 
to reclaim the deluded followers of fuperftition and faction. 

* If we examine the aé itfelf, by the rules or maxims of policy, 
we muft pronounce it to have been dittated by neceflity, and re- 
plete with wifdom. Ina moral view, it was produttive of happi- 
ne({s to a great portion of mankind, and tended more than any other 
circumftance, to fhorten, and finally to extinguifh the calamities of 
civil war. As a private cafe of confcience, it does not belong to 
hiftory, and can only be amenable to‘a higher jurifdi¢tion. The 
zealous adherents of the reformed religion, his Contemporaries, na- 
turally confidered it as a meafure of itate, in which truth, finceri- 
ty, and principle, had been facrificed to views of convenience, or 
motives of ambition. But, pofterity, more juft, more enlighten- 
ed, and more impartial, has weighed the action in other {Cales; and 
acquitted, if not applauded, Henry. Even many of the Hugonots 
themfelves, negatively admitted its propriety, and defired, or ad- 
vanced its accomplifhment. At the king’s exprefs requeft, the 
profeffion of faith, tendered.to him at St. Denis, was conceived in 
general and indefinite terms; omitting all thofe dogmas, and points 
of polemical theology, calculated rather to embarrafs and ob{cure, 
than to illuminate his mind. It is matter of curious remark, that 
the fcruples or doubts of Henry, were more direéted to the minor 
articles of the Romifh creed,. than to the great and moft effential 
ones. He hefitated on three points of inferior confequence ; but, 
when the facrament of the altar, or tranfubftantiation, was’ agitat- 
ed, which includes the doétrine of the real prefence in the elements, 
of bread and wine ; he faid to the prelates, “ Ihave no doubt upon 
this head ; for I have always fo believed.” Vol. ili. P. 110. 


It is unneceffary to trace Henry through the various events 
of his well-known hiftory, from his taking full poffeflion of 


his kingdom, after the treaty of Vervins, to the re-eftablith- 
| / | ‘. ment 
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ment of the. finances under Sully, and the great. projets 

which were cut fhort by the aflaflination of Henry. We hall 
proceed to give Mr. Wraxall’s character of that monarch, who, 
till very laa has been the favourite hero ef the French 


nation— 


© The province of the hiftorian may be faid 8 fore meafure to 
ftop, with the narration of the circumftances attending the death of 
Henry the Fourth, His charaéter ftands little in need of elncida- 
tion, and lefs of panegyric. Whether we confider him as the con- 
queror of France, or whether we contemplate him in the more ami- 
able light of the legiflator and benefactor of his people, he equally 
excites our admiration. All the great qualitiés, which during many 
years of adverfity, were exhibited by the king of Navarre, acquir- 
éd new luftre, and attained to full maturity, on the throne of 
France. It may be reafonably doubted, whether in any age of the 
world, a prince has appeared among men, who united in himfelf 
more fublime endowments of every kind. We muft neceflarily 
regret, but we cannot deny, that they were obfcured by material 
| faults and weaknefles. His licentious amours fubverted his private 
| felicity, produced public calamity, and were equally contrary to 
| decency, morality, and religion. Nor was his paffion for play lefs 
violent, though its effeéts, as confined.to himfelf, were lefs injuri- 
ous, We may fee in Sully, and in Baffompierre, how much the 
rage of gaming, encouraged by his example, pervaded the capital 
i | and the court. His defire of amaffing treafures, though it did not, 
a originate. in avarice, yet induced him to encourage his minifters, 
iM particularly Sully¢.in ‘exacting from his fubjeéts, contributions be- 
i yond their ftrength. The inftitution of the “ Paulette,” which 
; was a tax on the vacancy, or refignation of all legal employments, 
excited general murmurs, and was productive ef the moft fcanda- 
lous venality 1 in the department of the law. 

‘ It excites aftonifhment to refleét, that in the fpace of only nine 
years, from the peace with Savoy to his death, he was able to extin- 
| guith almoft all the domeftic and foreign incumbrances of the crown, 
‘which were immenfe; and to lay up in the Baftile above a million | 

fterling. So large a fum in fpecie, could not have been taken out 
Of the national “circulation, without great injury to commercial 
| tranfactions, He was accufed, probably with reafon, of yielding 
| from his facility, to importunity, the rewards which ought only to 
have been extended to merit, talents, and virtue. Like all princes 
who have been extricated by the efforts of a party, from a ftate of 
adverfity and depreffion,, the imputation of ingratitude was laid to 
his charge. It was faid that he forgot,-and negleéted his antient 
adherents, in order to enrich and elevate hisenemies. But it: muft 
be remembered, that he was compelled to purchafe the fubmifion 


of the heads of the league; and we may donbt whether either his 
cournge, 
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courage, his clemedcy, or his abjiration of the ‘reformed felidien 
would have extinguifhed that powerful faction, without the aid of 
money. “Thofe who feverely fcrutinized: his aéticys, afferted, that 
he winked and:connived at adts.of injuttice in the tribunals of law ; 
where the. judges found complete impunity, provided that in ré- 
turn, they mauifefted a blind and implicit obedience to his ediéts. 
There is, neverchelefs, at  leaft as — malignity as truth, in the 
accufation. 

‘ If from his defects, we turn ‘our eyes to his virtues, wé fhall 
love and venerate his memory. His very name is’almoft become 
-proverbial, to exprefs the union of ‘all that is elevated, amiable, 
and good in;human nature. Such was his difdain of injuries, that 
it reached to heroifm. ‘The. duke of Mayenne became his friend ; 
and the young duke of Guife profeffed, and felt for him, the 
warmeft degree of affectionate devotion. We know, that he ex- 
prefsly ordered Vitry to receive into the company of»body guards, 
the foldier who had wounded him with a ball, at the combat of 
Aumale. Henry pointed him out to marfhal D’Eftrées, as the 
man mounted guard at the door of his coach, In the fingle in-‘ 
ftance of Biron, he remained inexorable; but it ought. not. to be 
forgotten, that Biron.was.at once guilty and obdurate. Henry 
neither put him to death from perfonal refentment, nor from mere 
confiderations of ftate policy. The laft neceffity alone induced 
him to refufe pardon 'to a man, who afpired to independance ; and 
whofe projeéts were levelled at the fucceffion in the houfe of Bour- 
bon, as well as at the fafety of the monarchy of France itfelf. 
Nothing -can more ftrongly atteft the fa&, nor prove the repugnance 
with which he abandoned Biron to the {word of>the law, than bis 
an{wer to the nbblemen who fued for the forgivenefs.of that crimi- 
nal, 

‘ His affection simagte the inferior claffes of his fubje&ts, and in 
particular towards the peafants, whom he cherifhed and protected, 
as the moft neceflary, but the moft opprefled.and injured defcrip- 
tion of his people; drew upon. him the benedictions of the age in 
which he lived, and endears him to pofterity. He was neither ig- 
norant, nor did he affeét fo to be, that he merited univerfal efteem. 
The fentiment involuntarily burft from him on various occafions, 
Only a few hours before he was affaffinated, upon the morning of 
that day, as if by a fecret warning of his deftiny, hedaid to the 
duke of Gute, and to Baflompierre ; You do not know me now; 
but I fhall die one of thefe days; and when you have loft me, you 
will know my worth, and the difference between me and’ other 
men.” “ The kings, my predeceflors” faid he on another occa- 
fion, addrefling himfelf to the deputies of the clergy, “ have given 
you f{plendid words ; but, I, with my grey jacket, will give you 
effects. _I am all grey without; but, all gold within.” -. Vol, iii. 


P. 284. 
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¥go Wraxall’s Hiftory of Frances 
_'The.author proceeds to extol his love of. glory, as diftiné 
ambition, and fays— 


© We fee inthe Memoirs of Sully, that he did not réfervea foot 
of land to augment France, fromthe conquefts to be made by that 


_waft confederacy, which he was on the point of putting into ac- 


tion, when affaflinated. Artois; and Freneh Flanders were to have 
been diftributed in fiefs, to various individuals, Altace, and the 
county of Burgundy, were deftined for the Switzers. Roufillon 


-and Cerdagne were left to Spain. All thefe provinces were gained 


by Richlieu, or by Louis the Fourteenth. It is true that he pro- 


jected to acquire Lorrain, and the duchy of Savoy; but the former 


was in virtue of the marriage of the dauphin to a princefs of Lor 
rain: the latter was only contingent, and in the event of Charles 


_Emanuel remaining peaceable poffeflor of the Milanefe.’ Vol. iii, 
-P. 287. , 


We confefs we cannot fee that conquefts, from a pure love 
of glory, are at all more defenfible than conquefts from a de- 


‘fire of aggrandifing a monarch’s own country. If, too, the 


criminal S serg Henry entertained for the’ princefs of Condé, 
had any fhare in exciting him to war, his conduct had not 
even the excufe of the politician. Mr. Wraxall concludes— 


¢ It is neverthelefs, an incontrovertible, though a melancholy 
fact, that he was neither known nor beloved during his life, as he 
deferved. The intimate acquaintance which his contemporaries 


‘had with his infirmities and defects; together with the implacable 
.animofity of the inveterate adherents of Spain and of the “ league,” 


traduced his character, and aggravated all his faults. But time, the 
teft of truth, has fully unveiled him to mankind; and after the 
lapfe of near two centuries, pofterity has juftly afligned him one of 
the higheft places among'thofe, whom Providence in its bounty 
fometimes raifes up, for the felicity and ornament of the human 
race.’ Volwiii. p. 288. 


This eulogium, we cannot help thinking, is too ftrong. The 


~beft that can be faid in favour of Henry js, that he was a man 


as well as a king, and had the amiable feelings as well as the 
weaknefles of humanity: he was brave, frank, and foldier- 
like ; but to the fublimer virtues he had little claim. He 
was far from an Alfted or an Antoninus. 

The'age of Henry the Fourth prefents a ftriking pidture of 
the mifery and defolation to which France had been reduced 
by the civil wars, as well as the facility with which that. na< 
tion, fo inexhauftible in refources, repaifed its loffes. 


‘ The. fuburbs, which, if we may believe Villeroy, exceeded 
in the beauty ofthe buildings, and nearly equalled in frze, the ca- 
; pital 
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pital within the walls, were abandoned, pillaged, and deftroyed. 
Peafants and cattle fheltered themfelves in the univerfity, which be- 
came a defert. The courts of law, as well as the fhops, were thut ; 
and the principal ftreets were covered with grafs. It is faid, that 
the duke of Parma having .vifited Paris in September 1590, was 
deeply: affected at the view of fo depopulated and melancholy a 
metropolis. - Nor did the horrors of famine terminate with the 
fiece. During feveral years, from. 1590 to its rediétion in 1594, 
the reyal forces continued to blockade the city, to occupy the ri- 
vers by which it ts fupplied with provifions, and to levy contribu- 
tions to the very gates. All the environs were defolated ; aad the 
villages, for many leagués .on every fide, were fo deftroyed, thar 
in 1$93, when the commiffioners on the part of the crown atid the 
league were defirous of fixing on a place in the vicinity of Paris 
for their. projected conference, it was not till after a long fearch, 
that they could difcover any village fufficiently habitable for their 
reception. Even fubfequent to the truce agreed on in the month of 
Auguft of the fame year, between the king and Mayenne, Henry 
perfifted to exact fuch fevere duties upon all commodities, particu- 
larly corn, wine, and cattle, entering the metropolis, that the Pa- 
rifians sere reduced to great diftrefs. That it did not immediately 
recover from its ruined condition, is evident; fince in Auguit 
1595, I’Etoile affures us, that a wolf {wam acrofs the Seine from 
the fouthern bank, and devoured a-child in the “ Greve,” one of 
the moft central and frequented places of Paris. This fact, from 
inferior authority, might be thought incredible. How infecure a 
‘refidence it was at that time, may be inferred from the incurfiens 
~ made’ by the garrifon of Soiffons. The Spanith foldiery continually 
advanced up to the walls; and they even had the atidacity to enter 
the riding-houfe of the Tuilleries, from which they carried off pri- 
foners feveral gentlemen of quality, who, unfufpicious of danger, 
Were anmufing’ themfelves jn the exercifes of the manege. 

* During the fpace of about twelve years, between the treaty of 
“Vervins and the clofe of Henry’s reign, Paris rofe more beautiful 
out of ifs ruins. Tranquillity and peace, aided by the munificence 
of the fovereign, and the induftry of the inhabitants, embellithed 
the capital. “ Under Henry the Third, there was only one. bridge 
acrofs the Seine, over ‘which carriages of any kind could, pais. 
That, denomfnated the * Pont heuf,” had, it is true, been begun: 
but the calamities‘of the kingdom had interrupted its completion, 
and only two arches were finifhed. Henry the Fourth refumed the 
work, and in 1604 it was opened for paflengers of every defcrip- 
tion. Another of the bridges, the “ Pont aux meuniers,” was fo 
Tuinous, that in’ December 1596 it tumbled to pieces, and near a 
hundred and fixty perfons were fuffocated, or drowned, | by its fall. 
The generofity of a private citizen, Marchand, commander of the 


archers of the city guard, rebuilt it, on condition that it aa in 
. future 
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future bear his name. A quay was conftruéted along the northern 
bank of the river, from the arfenal to the *“ Greve.” The fouth- 
ern fide of the Seine began to be inhabited, and covered.with 
buildings. Margaret of Valois réfided, and held her little court, in 
that quarter. A fhort time before his death, Henry undertook to 
build a handfome ftreet, from the end of the “ Pont neuf,” and 
he had previoufly executed a far more fplendid work, the gallery, 
which joins the two palaces of the Louvre and the Tuilleries. It 
had been planned, and the foundation laid, by Charles the Ninth. 
On the ground-floor, it was intended to lodge and to employ, at 
the expence of tht crown, artifts in every branch, from the various 
nations of Europe. Miron, the firft municipal magiftrate of the 
metropolis, re-edified the town-hall, adorned the ftreets with foun- 
tains, and rendered the city more commodious. In this enumera- 
tion, it may not be unworthy of remark, that the *. Temple,’ 
which ferved for the prifon of the late unfortunate Louis the Six- 
teenth and his queen, was, in 1594, a fortrefs-garrifoned by Spa- 
niards ; and before. 1610, feems to have been converted by Sully, 
into a magazine for gunpowder.’ Vol. iii. Pp. 330. : 


It was much difputed whether the civil wars did not after 
all enrich the kingdom. Spanith piftoles and doubloons were 
more common at the end of Henry the Fourth’s reign, than 
the fmalleft pieces of filver coin at the beginning of Charles 


the N inth’s. 


* The principal injury, fuftained by France, from the long dif- 
fenfions under fourreigns, was in population, notin riches. But 
fuch were in that age, and fuch muft ever remain, its innate re- 
Sources ; fo advantageous is-its local pofition ; fo fertile its foil; fo 
happy. its climate; fo various: are its produétions; and fuch the 
energy, induftry, and ingenuity of its inhabitants ; that no political 
changes or revolutions can permanently deprefs its genius. “ I re- 
member,” fays Brantome, “ in the firftcivil wars, Rowen was Car- 
sied by ftorm, pillaged, and facked during feveral days. Yet when 
Charles the Ninth and his mother paffed through it, about fifteen 
or fixteen months afterwards, to their aftonifhment, all traces of 
that calamity had difappeared, and only opulence was-vifible. An- 
gouleme and Perigueux, he adds, which were inhumanly deftroyed 
by the Hugonots, and feveral.times plundered, had recovered with 
equal rapidity, and-even become more rich than before their mis- 
fortunes, It is apparent from thefe facts, that, however lamenta- 
ble and deftruétive were the immediate effects of the, civil and reli- 
gious wars of France in the fixteenth century, theirremote confe- 
quences were, in many points of view, beneficial, It will be the 
province of future hiftorians to determine, whether the prefent fan- 
guinary race of republicans, wha have effected the entire change of 


landed, and almoft of monied property ; who have fpilt more yr 
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than all’ the tyrants of antiquity ; and:who feem to emulate only 
the crimes of Greete'and Rome ; may not, like tempefts and hur 
ricanes, purge the moral and civil atmofphere of France: and whee - 
ther from the bofom of anarchy, infidelity, and carnage, a new and 
more beautiful order of events may not.arife, as it did precifely two 


centuries ago, under. Henry the Fourth, in that diftraéted and depo- 
pulated country.’ Vol. ili.‘P. 336. : . 
The ftate of feience, during the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
was {till very imperfe&.: ~Jurifprudence-had made a more ra- 
id progrefs:> Many: valuable hiftorical writers ap d, and: 
Malherbes began to refine the French poetry. ‘The Jefuits 
had attained a formidable power, and were the favourite in-. 
ftructors: ‘of.'youth.. The. account of the drefs, mode of liv- 
ing, and diverfions ofthis reign, is curious and entertaining.) 
It fhows that magnificence precedes comfort. The ftate of the 
theatre was very low. The following piece, performed be-, 
fore the king, queen, and»court, at ‘the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
was looked upon as a moft amufing one— . 


‘ The fcene difcovered a mechanic and his wife, engaged in al- 
tercation; the woman complaining, that her hufband paffed the 
whole.day.at. the tavernintoxicating himfelf, while the tax-gathers. 
ers, in the king’s name, feized on all their little property or gains 
of every kind. To this reproach the man replied, not without 
humour, that the oppreffion of the taxes was an additional motive 
with him to drink. “ For what the devil,” added he, * will all 
the money which we can fave avail us, fince the king alone will be 
benefited by it? I am determined, ‘inftead of drinking lefs, to in-. 
creafé my quantity; and where I {wallowed three-halfpenny worth 
of liquor, to double my dofe.- 1 fhall, at leaft, fecure that, from this 
rapacious king. Begone, therefore, and bring me fomething ta 
quench my thirft.’ Thefe arguments, however. witty or juft, not 
carrying conviction to the woman, fhe renewed her exclamations ; 
which were fuddenly interrupted by the entrance of a coynfellor of 
the court of aids,-a commiflary, and,a ferjeanty who demand pay- 
ment of the.taxes, on pain of feizure of their effects. 

‘ The torrent of abufe is now turned into a new channel, and 
diré&ted againit the unwelcome intruders ; of whom the hufband 
demands their bufinefs and funétions. “ We are,” reply they, 
* officers of juftice.” * Impoffible,’ fays he; officers of juftice do 
precifely the reverfe of every aa practifed by you. I don’t be- 
lieve you.. Produce your commiflion.’ The counfellor thews the 
order, in virtue of which he aéts ; while the woman, affecting to be 
apprehenfive, that, on account of their inability to pay the tax, their 
furniture and goods would. be feized, flily, feats herfelf on a cheft, 
The commiffaries order her to rife in the king’s name.. She re. 
fufes ; but they compel her, anid the cheft is at length opened. - Tu 
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-an inftant out-rufh three devils, who lay violent hands:on the unfor- 
tunate colleétors of the taxes; and ‘each devil felecting his. man, 
throw them over their backs, and carry them off in triumph. _ This 
was the natural conclufion of the piece, which could not be accufed 
of a deficiency in poetical juftice.’ Vol. iii. Pp. 408. 


The men of the law, we are told, complained of the fa- 
tire; but Henry only laughed'at if. “Gaming was carried to 
great excefs ; both that vice and licentioufnefs in amours had 
the fanétion of the king’s example. Superftitious practices, and. 
belief imcharms and omens, were {till in fulk force; 'asindeed 
they were for a long time’ after; and, upon the whole, ‘it is 
sbdeesishilens if Henry the Fourth was a more amiable ‘man 
than Louis the Fourteenth, at leaft. the agé of Louis: XIV. 

was far fuperior to the age of the former. 
_ . Mr. Wraxall’s ftyle is eafy rather than highly elegant, or 
even always nicely accurate; and his manner fuch:as to pro- 
duce pleafant reading, rather than deep obfervation. Upon 
the whole, we confider his hiftory as an agreeable prefent to 
the public, and-fhall be glad to attend him through the com- 
pletion of his defign. 


A. Defence of the Church.of England, in a Series of Di/- 
_courfes, preach’d at Oldfwinford, in. Worcefterfhire 3 on 
Ephefians 5, 27. By the Rev. Robert Foley, M.A. of 
Oriel College Oxford, and Reétor of the faid Parifh. 8va. 
5s. Boards.. Longman. 1795. ' 


TE ten fermons that compofe this volume, are all from 

the fame text, viz. EPHESIANS, v. 27. @ glorious church, 
not having [pot, or wrinkle, or any fuch thing, which ‘the 
preacher fuppofes to be ‘ an allufion to a garment, probably 
the wedding garment, as that being new and clean for the oc- 
cafion, would of courfe be free from fpot or wrinkle.’ From 





this.explanation, Mr. Foley proceeds to 4ketch out, in the 


following manner, the order he means to purfue— 


¢ Firft then it may be proper to begin with a fuccinét hiftorical 
account of our national church; fhewing you thofe corruptions of 
popery which it fo laudably rejected, and marking diftinétly the 
point whereat it ftop’d; while fome other reformers, poffefs’d of 
more zeal than. knowledge,. proceeded to much greater lengths, 
This will probably take up two fermons ; when the way being thus 
clear’d, my next objec will be that fundamental doétrine, the very 

oundwork of chriftianity, which the, diffenters of this day al- 
moft univerfally reject, the divinity of Chrift; and while on this 
fubjeét, I thall take occafion to vindicate qur church from the out- 
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cry rais’d againft her for retaining what is ufually call’d the Athana- 
fian Creed. This topic difeufs’d, which I judge will take up three 
difcourfes, what then remains will be to confider and refute the va- 
rious cavils and objections fo induftrioufly and fo maticioufly thrown 
out againft our church, with its.ceremonies,. liturgy, and feveral 
offices, contain’d in, and prefcrib’d by the book of Common Pray- 
er, as.fet forth by authority. This part of my plan I imagine 
may mae: to be branch’d out into about four fermons more.’ 
P. 10. 


How far the j imputation in this paflage, caft upon the dif- 
fenters, is admiffible, we will not undertake to determine ; 
but we apprehend the affertion to be a rafh one, and very far 
from the truth. In the promifed vindication of the Athana- 
fian Creed, we confefs ourfelves much difappointed. The 
damnatory ‘claufes are paffed over unnoticed, and the doétri- 
nal, in the main, bur flightly touched on, 


* How, they afk, can three be’ one, and one three? I anfier, by 
no means: no more than it can be noon at midnight, or midnight 
at noon. But who ever told you this? Your parfons,,they reply. 
Then your parfons muft be fools and liars. But do we, or do our 
creeds affirm that there are three Gods? fo far from it, that the 
Athanafian creed fays exprefsly there are not three Gods, but one 
God, But how then, anfwer they, can the Father be Godj the 
Son God, and the Holy Ghoft God? Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoft, are three; and if each of thefe be God, there are three 
Gods. This we deny ; affirming the three perfons to be one God. 
How can you explain, or even comprehend this? alas! we are to- 
tally unable to comprehend, much lefs can we explain it. Why 
then do you require it to be believ’d, as an article of faith? On 
the authority of fcripture. I find it to be the uniform do@rine of 
the Bibie, that there is but one God, the Father and Maker of all 
things. Yet I read in the fame Bible fuch paflages applied to 
Chrift and the Holy Ghoft, as can be competent to God alone. 
Some of thefe paflages I fhall foon point out to you ; but muft firft 
notice their farcafms on creeds and parfons. Creeds, you are told, 
are of human invention, the work of fallible men. We grant it; 
but did the compilers of thefe creeds deliver the doétrines therein 
contain’d, as their own, or as the doctrines of God in feripture ? 
A judge on the bench is a fallible man ; he is bound to decide by 
the laws of the land: if his fentence te not conformable to thofe 
laws, it will be reverfed; if it be in conformity with them, it muft 
ftand. So with regard to the compilers of creeds and articles ; as 
alfo with us the preachers of the Gofpel. The f{criptures are our 
fole guide. If what we deliver be not confonant to them, rejegt 
it: if it be, it is the. word of God, and as fuch infallible, though 
deliver’d by fallible men, But 7 are hirelings, By this they can 
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not mean that we reap any additional pecuniary advantage bv 
preaching this particular .doétrine ; but that being bound by our 
fubdfcription to: articles, we are of courfe oblig’d to adhere to the 
doGrines. of the church, whether in unifon with our own private fen- 
timents, or otherwife. \Suppofe we preach in oppofition to thefe 
articles. We fhail incur the guilt of perjury, and be liable to fuf- 
penfion by the: bifhop, True: he may fufpend us from executing 
the duties of our office; but cannot deprive us of our-legal emolu- 
ments, our livings being our freeholds. I leave you then to judge, 
whether a man, who according to-their ftatement can be bafe enough 
to preach to others what he difbelieves himfelf, whether fuch an 
one would be likely to boggle at perjury; and not rather gladly take 
refuge in fufpenfion, as relieving him from the irkfome tafk, and 
continuing to him the profits, without the labours of his office,’ 
Pr. 40, — 


Whatever commendation is due to Mr. Foley for goodies 
of intention, we cannot forbear adding, that, 


Non tali auxilio, nec defenforibus iftis, - 


‘can the church of England be maintained, 
| 4 


Almeyda; Queen of Granada. A Tragedy. In Five Aas. 
By Sophia Lee.. As performed at the Theatre- Royal, Dru- 
ry-lane. 8vo. 25, Cadell and Davies. 1796. : 


| ne ftory of this tragedy, ‘which is purely fiGtitious, is as 
follows— . 
Almeyda, daughter to the Moorith king of Granada, has 
‘been prifoner from her early years to Ramirez, king of Caf- 
tile. Treated by him with the utmoft tendernefs, fhe becomes 
“attached to her benefactor and to the manners of the Catti- 
lians ; and a mutual paffion takes place between her and Alon- 
zo, the fon of Ramirez. In ghe mean time Almeyda, by the 
demife of her two brothers, becomes heirefs to the crown, 





“and is demanded by her uncle Abdallah, regent of Granada. 


Ramirez gives her up by treaty ; and the play opens on. the 
day appointed for delivering her into the hands of the Moors, 
and placing the crown on her head. To this. the exprefies 
the utmoft reluctance ; which is increafed- as the -fiette cha- 
rater of Abdallah difplays itfelf, and as fhe is made acquaint- 
ed with his project of marrying. her to his fon Oraimyn. 
As the character of the latter opens, he appears to be age 


nerous and difinterefted lover ;. and when he finds her 


“tions irrevocably fixed on the Caftilian, endeavours to-fhield 


Almeyda from the refentment of his father, In the that 
rat ) . ait, 
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act, Abdallah, finding that his niece means to affert her right 
to govern without a tutor, caufes her ro be confined in the 
caftle, and pretends to the council that fhe is fubjeét to fits 
of infanity. © 2 oe on, equi nists 

Meanwhile, Alonzo, who was-abfent on a military expedi-~ 
tion when Almeyda was given up, returns, and obtains an in- 
terview with his miftrefs, alone and in difguife, im which fite 
affures him of her conftancy ; but while the lovers are toge- 
ther, Abdallah, who had placed himfelf fo as to over-hear 
their difcourfe, enters, and orders Alonzo to be’ dragged to a 
prifon, which is thus defcribed— 5 





be. — this fteep rock 

Thro’ many a winding path is fcoop’d in detis, 
Unknown—impenetrable—one o’erhanys, 

An arm, which parting from the Guadaiquiver, 
Deep-plunging feeks an undifcover’d courfe.— 
There, thro’ a fearful chafm wild nature wrought, 
Full many a victim to the fears of ftate, 

Has funk into oblivion? © ~ Pp. 64. 


Almeyda prevails on Hamet, the keeper of this dungeon, 
to promife to releafe him; but when he arrives for that pur- 
pole, accompanied by Almeyda, the prifoner is mifling, their 
intention having foreftalled by the generofity of Oraf- 
myn: but fhe fuppofes him drowned in the Guadalquiver 5 
this plunges her into a ftate of real diftraction, in which Ab- 
dallah is only prevented by the entrance of Orafmyn, from 
plunging her down the chafm which communicates with the 
river. . 
Abdallah then endeavours to fet her afide on account of her 
infanity, and brings her before the council for that purpofe ; 
but after a ftruggle of pafhions, her reafon returns,'and fhe 
impeaches her uncle, who finding his treachery likely to be 
unfuccefsful, boldly acknowledges it, and ‘boaf{ts that he has 
prevented her union with Alonzo, for that he has given her 


poifon— 


¢ Tis not in medicine to prolong her beirig— 
A fubtle poifon fleeps in every pore, 

And fteals her from herfelf—no human art 
Can bid her breathe one hour.’ P. 113. 


The fcene that follows is ftriking. Mifs Lee, however, 
-with -a laudable: candour, acknowledges herfelf obliged to a 
play of Shirley’s for.the incident on which it is founded. 
Orafmyn, after exprefling the agony of his hearty’ entreats 
Abdallah, if pofitble, to de her-— : So :. \¢ 


. “ My: father! have I then no influence with thee ? 
Wann M 3 Long 





-  Mbifs Lee’s Almeyda. 


Long haft thou ftudied nature’s baleful fecrets, 
And well thou know’ft their antidotes ~ 
© Abdallah (with bitterne/s.). But thou, 
Again perhaps would’ft {corn the tainted gift, 
Again defpife the giver ! 
* Orafmyn. Oh!. my father ! 
To this, how little were the life I owe you! 
* Abdallah. I have not been accuftomed to deny thee— 
(Gives a ring to an attendant, who goes out.) 
* Ora/myn (turning with Softne/s to Almeyda.) 
* How often did I tell thee 1 had faved him ! 
—Ev’n when thy re&fon, like a frighted bird, 
Forfook the home round which it fondly flutter’d ! 
—Yet, oh Almeyda! not in vain thou’ft fuffer’d ! 
That fatal paffion which thy beauty caufed, 
By all thefe miferies chaftized to friendthip, 
Retains its effence only, and appears, 
Like the cold luftre of a winter fun, 
When all its glow, and purple vapors faded ! 
‘ Abdallah. 'To her devoted, he nor hears, nor fees me— 
—Ah! fhould he dare defpife—Oh Mahomet! 
To be the fcorn of thofe for whom we fin— 
This, this, is difappointment’s confummation, 
(Attendant brings him a goblet) 
Orafiny n, from the memorable hour, 
Thy voice firft hail’d me fire, ev’n unto this 
}’ve granted all thy pray’rs ! 
The good I with myfelf, be thine Almeyda! 
I tafte the draught, that thou mavy’ft fearlefs fhare it! 
© Ora/myn (prefenting the bowl.) Oh! do not hefitate 
a fingle moment, 
** Hardly can I refpire with apprebenfion— 
‘ Almeyda (fainting.) “If this be death, how falfely 
do we fear it ! 
Care, pain, and forrow, fade before the calm, 
The holy calm o’er-fhadowing ev’ry fenfe !— 
Methinks, without a crime, at once to ’{cape, 
The dreadful paft, and all the doubtful future, 
Were to accoinplith early life's great purpofe ! 
© Ora/myn. Oh! {pare me all the guilt, the grief, —the 
horror, 
Live, fweet Almeyda, live, tho’ for another ! 
‘ Almeyda. Oh! that this potent eflence were com- 
pounded, 
Of herbs might purify alike the foul, 


And lull it to a deep, a long repofe.— 
(Drinks the antidote. 
¢ Abdallah. 
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* Abdallah, Oh, tranfport;!. glory! Oh! tremendous 
; * triumph ! 
Sons may forget, but Mahomet remembers ! 
He has not fcorn’d my pray’r, nor quite renounc’d me 
—Prophetic was thy voice; for thou fhalt find 
A long repofe indeed! This was the poifon 
Which I with an indignant pleafure fhared-—— 
I had, alas! no other means to die : 
Nor would I fall inglorious—unlamented. —_ 
Almeyda, proud Almeyda ! ev’n thy love, 
In all the plenitude of rank and beauty, 
Shall grace my obfequies! and thou, ungrateful ! 
Attend us, a true mourner. 
* Ora/myn. Speech is loft! 
A deed like this burfts the great chord of nature, 
And makes this gorgeous world but one vaft ruin ! 
‘ Abdallah. Already do I feel the fubtle eflence—— 
It rages onward, like the fires of Etna, 
And nature withers ere it yet approaches. 
Ah! fhe too finks. Upon the lip of beauty ! 
Mortality now lays his livid finger ! 
—This—This is glorious mifchief ! and I joy 
To die, the moment life has loft its value. 
‘ Ora/myn. But thus to blend me in fo black a deed— 
Make me the minifter of my own deftruétion 
Oh! I have, guiltlefs, .cropt creation’s rofe, 
And fhook its crimfon glories to the duft! 
— Lift not thofe gracious eyesagain to me, 
Thou foft perfeétion! I no more dare meet them. 
-——No, never dare I hope thou fhouldft forgive 
Th’ unparallell’d credulity !———and he 
Yet, nature, yet thou wring’ft me! 
‘. Abdallah (fiercely fraking him off.) Hence! begone— 
Fawn on thy minion : but no more approach 
‘The fire thou haft difgrac’d —betray’d—abandon‘d ! 
—Ev’n as I lov’d thee once, fo now I loathe thee! 
Oh! how I long to fhut out life itfelf, 
Since I with life can fhut out thy rememb’rance ! 
—Bear me, I pray you, to the Guadalquiver— 
(turns to the attendants. 
Plunge, plunge ime in at once! My liver’s calcined! 
—Oh, find fome fudden means to quench this fire, 
. Ere yet my eye-ftrings crack ! Away, away ! 














(Abdallah is borne off. 
* Almeyda. Yet, yet, he, comes not!i+——-Oh! no 
more thefe eyes. 


Shall dwell delighted on their only. abject ; ; 
M 4 Nor 





Ad; ifs Lee’ s Almeyda: 
Nor this fond heart pronoanée its laft adieu { 
(turns and fees Orafmyn’ s bitter grief. 

Take comfort, prince !——Tho’ fimall is my own portion, 
¥et will I fhare it with thée !' For thy fire, 
May heav’n, like mé, forgive him ! 

é Orafmyn. Spotlefs victim | - 
His vices have cut fhort his being ‘here-——— 
But, oh! thy virtues fpeak his future fate. 

$ Atmeyda (growing more weak.) 
Among the many wand’rets on this earth, 
Few are allow’d to reach the mortal term : 
And of thofe few, fearce one expires content. 
—The mind’s deep agonies exhauft each pow’r, ~ 
And early fit the frame for diffolution: 
J only feel a numbnefs. Hark! I hear him. 

Orafmyn. It is thy love! Ah, happy he! to p Bnow 

The pangs of forrow only. 

* Alonzo (entering.)  Bileft be heav’n ! 
Which gives me once again to fee Almeyda ! 
—And bleft be, too, Orafmyn ! 

© Almeyda Oeaning fondly over him.) . Tis thyfelf !— 
My own Alonzo !—all my foul’s fond treafure ! 
Thus on-the dying eyes of fome lone hermit, 
O’erhanging arigéls pour a flood of glory, 
Ev’n till his foul exhales in extafy ! 

© Alonzo. Ah! why this mournful fweetnefs? In thine 

eye 

The living luftre fades; and on thy cheek 
Each ‘charm grows wan and hollow ! 

© Orafmyn (wringing hit hand.) Oh, Alonzo! 
No more mutt we contend for this rich ‘prize ! 
Heav’n claims its own—and we alike muft mourn. 

‘ Alonzo (faking him off.) Prince! if thou’{t done this 

deed . 

¢ Almeyda. Oh! never think it.— 
Orafmyn’s gen’rous heart is virtue’s temple! 
Alonzo, dear Alonzo! honour—love him. 
Much wilt thou owe him for my mean injuftice. 
—I only ftrove for life till thou wert néar—— ——_ 
It now evaporates: hardly fpeech is left me. 
—~I charge ye, ne’er with blood defile the tomb, * 
Which the true tears of both may nobly hallow. 
—And now, indeed, farewell fei and for éach. 
This-gives away my crown ; and this, oh! this, 
The faithfal heart that’s in it !—-+—T am’cold ; 
And thefe dim eyes feek vainly for Alonzo ! 
——Spieak (o'mé,’ love !—Otr! ‘speak to me,” once Wine 
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‘ Alonzo, Loft in a-chaos 
Of killing anguifli, ‘without oné expreffion ’ 
May eafe this lab’ting heart, how ‘fhall I foothe thee ? 
How mitigaté thy pain ? | 
* Almeyda. Tell’me you love me 
Li. rere (Lays her head on his hand, and dies. 
‘© Alonzo, Love you ! Oh, God! 
© Orafmyn. (Kifing and refigning her-hand.) Words— 
' -vows— weak, vain indulgence ! 
Never—oh ! hever fhall my foul forget you ! 
“ | - (Both lovers remain mourning near her. 
_ © Hamet. (advancing) Tremendous moment! awful 
, , patfe of being! - ) 
«When viewing thus the abdicated frame, 
Where the fond foul had treafur’d all her withes, 
How does recoiling nature feel at once 
Her imperfe&tion. Yet fuch fcenes alone 
Can fhew the danger of thofe cherifh'd paffions, 
Which thus can antedate the hour of death, 
Or make exiftence agony !’ P. tI4, 











It feems unnatural that the fame poifon which calcines the 
diver of Abdallah, fhould make, Almeyda on/y feel a numbne/s. 

Though this play does not perhaps exhibit thofe higher 

wers of delineating character, and marking the pafhons 
with the ftrength and fpirit of nature, which belong to fo few, 
the ftory is interefting, the language poetical, and we think 
it deferved a better fate than it met with; but it is evident 
the tafte of the. town is more inclined to favour the coarfett 
and mioft abfurd attempts to divert them, than any defign 
upon their finer feelings. 


_——_ 





atl 


Re ertory of Arts and Manufaéiures, (Continued from Vol. 
ee 8 XVI. p. 378.) 


XXIV. ACCOUNT of the method of making the Otter of 

rofes, as. it is prepared in the Eait: Indies ; by 
Donald Monro, M. D. of London. From the Tranfa@tions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

XXV. The Procefs of making Attar, or effential oil, of 
rofes; by Lieutenant Colonel Polier; from the Tranfactions 
of the Society inftituted in Bengal. . 

‘XXVI. Continuation of Mr. Fisnry’e confiderations relative 


to the nature’ of wool,’ &¢e. as’objeéts of the art of dying. 
XXVII. Conclufion of M. Chaptal’s paper, on the method 
of making alum: by the dire& combination of its conftituent 


principles. 


« 
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principles.—In chufing the clays which are to be fubmitted to 
the action of the vitriolic acid in the ftate of vapour, the 
pureft and whiteft.are to be preferred, not becaufe the for- 
mation of alum is more rapid, but becaufe it is more eafily 
extracted and more pure. In order to difpofe the clay to 
combine with the vitriolic acid, it muft firft be moderately 
and equally calcined. In order to effect thefe purpofes, the 
clay muft be well beaten, moiftened, and formed into balls 
five or fix inches in diameter, in which ftate they are to be 
expofed to heat in a furnace of a particular conftruétion. 
The balls are taken out of the furnace as foon as they are fo 
far heated as to lofe the black colour which they receive from 
the firft a€tion of the fire; they are then to be bruifed, and in 
that {tate expofed to the fumes of the vitriolic acid, by being 
placed at the bottom of the room. When an efflorefcence is 
formed throughout the whole texture of the clay, it is remov- 
ed from the room, and expofed to the aétion of the air under 
an open fhed. It is afterwards expofed to the water; this 
diffolves the alum, which is obtained in the flate of cryftals 
by evaporation. 
' XXVIII. Procefs to deprive treacle of its difagreeable tafte, 
and to render it capable of being employed for many purpofes, 
inftead of fugar. From the Annales de Chimie.—Take of 
treacle twenty-four pounds, water twenty-four pounds, char- 
coal, thoroughly burnt, fix pounds; bruife the charcoal 
grofsly, mix the three fubftances in a caldron, and let the 
mixture boil gently upon a clear wood fire ;. after it has boiled 
for halfan hour, pour the liquor through a {training bag, and 
then replace it upon the fire, that the fuperfluous water may 
be evaporated; and that the treacle may be brought to its ori- 
ginal confiftence. . 7 : 

XXIX. Patent granted to Mefirs.. Henry Wright: and 
John Hawkiley, for their invention of certain machinery for 
combing and preparing wool, &c. &c. With two plates. 

XXX. Patent granted to Mr. William Cunningham, of 
Edinburgh, for his method of preparing and edn rags 
for the manufacture of paper.—Our limits do not permit us 
to detail all the fteps of this operation; the rags are firfl ex- 
pofed to a ley.made of pearl afhes and quick lime, and after- 
wards to the action of the oxygenated muriatic acid gas, ob- 
tained from a mixture of vitriolic acid, fea falt, and manga- 
nefe. Thefe procefles are to be repeated or varied as circum- 
{tances require. ) 

XXXI. Patent of Mrs. Johanna Hempel, for her invention 
of a certain compofition, which, when manufa&tured into bafins 
and other veffels, hath the power of filtering water and other 


liquids.—T ake 4 of tobacgg-pipe clay, and $ of coarfe a Neg 
sy ALLS» 
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bafins, or other veffels for filtering, are formed on a potter’s 
wheel, and are afterwards baked in-the ordinary way. The pro- 
ortions mentioned above are adapted for the making of veflels 
holding not more than one gallon ; but if they are employed for 
larger vefiels, the compofition is apt.to crackin the fire. 
Equal parts, therefore, of clay and fand may be employed, 
or any other proportions which are found to anfwer, accord- 
ing to the quality of the clay and fand made ufe of. : 

XXXII. Patent granted to Robert Weldon, for his inven- 
tion of 2° machine for conveying veflels, or other weights, 
from an upper to a lower, or from a lower to an upper level, 
on canals. With a plate. 

XXXIII. Idea of a dendrometer, or inftrument for meafur- 
ing diftances by one obfervation; by William Pitt, efq. of 
Pendeford, near Wolverhampton. 

XXXIV. Conclufion of Mr. Henry’s confiderations relative 
to the nature of wool, &c. as objects of the art of dying. 

XXXV. Obfervations on gunpowder ; by the Hon. Selene 
Napier, M. R. I. A. With a plate. 


‘ When fulphur is bought in a prepared ftate, it is (notwithftand- 
ing the low price) frequently adulterated: with wheat flour, which, 
in moift or hot climates, readily induces fermentation, and irreco- 
verably decompofes the powder, I am convinced that inattention 
to this circumftance is a principal caufe of Britith gunpowder being 
lefs durable now than formerly.’ ‘Vol. ii. rp. 284. 


XXXVI. Compofition of a water which has the property of 
deftroying ants, caterpillars, and other infects ; invented by 
€. Tatin, feedfman and florift at Paris. From the Annales 
de Chimie.—This is compofed of black foap, flowers of ful- 
phur, each 1 1b. 3,—mufhrooms of any kind, 2 lb.—triver or 
rain water, 15 gallons. 

XXXVIE. Specification of a patent granted to Bryan Hig- 
gins, doctor of phyfic, for his invention of a water cement, 
or ftucco, for building, repairing, and plaiftering, walls; 
and for other purpofes. 

XXXVII. Patent of Mr. John Skeys, for a pump on anew 
con{truction. With two plates. 

XXXIX. Patent granted to Mr. Thomas Fleet, for his 
medicine for preventing and checking the rot in fheep.—It 
confifts of the following ingredients; and it is bad luck if one 
of them does not fuit the cafe of any fheep to which they are 
adminiftered: viz. turpentine, bole-armenic, turmeric, quick- 
filver, brimftone, falt, opium, alkanet-root, bark, antimony, 
camphor, and diftilled water; to be prepared according to 
chemical and compounded according to medical art. 

XL. : Propofal: for an wire Gbaracter, or pangraph ; 


in 
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in a letter from ‘Thomas: Northmore, efg. of Queen-ftreet, 
May Fair.—Our limits do not permit us to defcribe the nature 
of this defign ; which; indeed,’ is in oar opinion not clearly 
explained in this letter. fi ror : 

XLI. Defcription ofa propofed improvement in the con- 
ftruction of cranes. By the Rev. E. C. With a plate, 

XLII. Defeription of aninftruament for taking the levels for 

watering ground. With a:plate. — From the general view of 
the agriculture of the county of Aberdeen;. drawn up for the 
confideration of the Board of Agriculture. . By James Ander- 
fon, LL. D.—Dr. Anderfon -has given a concife and per- 
{picuous account of the manner of employing this fimple and 
ufeful inftrument. We are forry that the want of the plate 
prevents us from communicating the fame information to our 
readers. 
‘ XLII. Conclufion of the Hon. Mr. Napier’s obfervations 
on gunpowder.— With refpe& to the proportions of the thred 
ingredients of ‘gunpowder, Mr. Napier cannot lay down any 
pofitive rule, as variations will happen according to the qua- 
lity of the materials; °as may be found by experiment. | The 
ftrongeft compofition will commonly be found to lie within 
the following proportions—Nitre 3lb.—charcoal 8 oz. 4 to 
g oz. 3—fulphur 2 oz. $ to 3.02.4. It-was found, from the 
mean of near fix hundred experiments, that glazing powder 
reduces its ftrength about one fifth, if the powder is good ; 
and nearly one fourth if of an inferior quality. Government 
powder, manufactured at’ Feverfham, when received from the 
mills, is confiderably ftronger than either Dantzic or Battel 
fhooting powder. This paper contains many-temarks on’ 
powder, and powder-mills, which deferve attention. 

XLIV: An improved method of tanning leather; by David 
Macbride, M. D. of Dublin. From the Pranfadtions of the 
Royal Society of London.—This improvement »refts princi- 
pally on the difcovery, * that lime-water extracts the virtues 
of oak bark, more completely than plain water.’ 

XLV. Addition to the account of the method of bleaching 
cloths, and threads, by the oxygenated muriatic acid; by Mr. 
Berthollet.—It is recommended in this paper not. to employ 
wood in the conftruction of the recipient in: the diftilling 
apparatus, nor in that of the veffels in which the fubjedts to 
be bleached, are plunged. Mr. Welter has found it of ad 
vantage to finifh the procefs of bleaching, by expofing the 
cloths and thread on the field for three or four days, during 
which they fhould be fometimes wetted ; and afterwards wafh- 
ed in pure water. Cotton does not require this ‘fubfequent 
expoiure. | 


LVI. -Specificationf the patent granted to Mr, Anthony 
" George 
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George Eckhardt, for his invention and method of applying 
the ufe of animals. to machinery in) general. With three 
plates.— The peculiar merits of this invention confift in em- 
ploying cattle, and other bulky animals, to give motion to a 
variety of machines,. by caufing them to walk on the top of 
large wheels, or on inclined *planes,.im fuch a way and man- 
ner as to produce, by the weight of their bodies, the effe@ 
intended. It-is doubtful to us, whether this,can properly be 
called an invention, as it 1s little more than. placing oxen in 
the fame fituation in, which turnfpits were formerly em- 


— | é i 

VII. Patent granted to Mr. Arnold Wilde, of Sheffield, 
in the county of York, faw-maker; for making.a .yariety of 
cutting -inftruments, from a preparation of caft {teel and iron, 
united and incorporated together by ‘means of fire. 

XLVILE. Patent, granted to. Mr. Samuel Hooper, of the 
-parith of St.. Giles,- bookfeller and ftationer ; for manufactur- 
ing from Jeather-curtings, 8c. and, whitrleather, a leather for 
covering coaches, &c. &c. puoi 6 bativnos ei 

XLIX. On-the cultivation of willows,. From the .gene- 
ral View of the County of Nottingham, drawn up for: the 
_confideration of;the Board of, Agriculture; by Robert Lowe, 
efq.— This paper contains directions for planting willows, 
which, Mr. Lowe affures us;-haye anfwered extremely well. 
The willow which he recommends as 'moft advantageous on 
every account, is the broad-leaved: red-hearted Huntingdon- 
fhire willow. He mentions that he gives this the preference, 
after having tried:every other fpecies. . 

L. Conelufion: of Dr. Macbride’s method of tanning lea- 
ther.—Our limits do not admit of a complete infertion of 
Dr. Macbride’s procefs ; and it does not admit of abridgment. 
It appears to be-very judicious, and we are aflured that the 
directions contained in this paper, were fufficient to enable a 
gentleman at Belfaft to carry on the tanning bufinefs in an 
‘extenfive way for thefe four years. paft. . | 

LI. Some obfervations on ancient inks, with the propofal 
for a new method of.recoyering the legibility of decayed writ- 
‘ings. By Charles Blagden, M. D. From the Tranfactions of 
the Royal Societyof London. — _ . 

Dr, Blagden begins by obferving— 


‘ In a converfation, fome time ago, with my friend Thomas 
_Aftle, Efq.. F..R..S, and A. S. relative to the legibility of ancient 
MSS, a queftion arofe, whether the inks in ufe eight ‘or tem centu- 
ries ago, and which are often found to have preferved their-colour 
_remarkably well, were made of different materials from» thofe em- 
ployed in later times, of which many are already become fo pale 

a 
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as fcarcely to be read. Witha view to the decifion of this queftion, 
Mr. Aftle obligingly furnifhed ‘me with’ feveral’MSS' on parchment 
and vellum, fron the ninth to’ the fifteenth centuries inclufively ; 
fome of which were ftill very black, and others’ of different fhades 
of colour, fronia deep yellowifh brown to a very pale*yellow, in 
fome parts fo fait as'to be fcareely vifible. ‘On all of thefe'l made 
experiments with the chemical re-agents which appeared to me beft 
adapted to the purpofe; namely, alkalies both fimple and  phlogitty. 
cated, the mineral acids, and infufion of galls. 
¢ It-would be tedious and fuperfiuous to’enter into a detail of the 
particular experiments ; as all of them, one inftance-only excepted, 
agreed inthe general -refult, to fhew, that the'irnk employed an- 
ciently, as far as the dbove-méntioned MSS extended, was of the 
fame nature as the prefent; for, the letters tufned of a-reddifh or 
yellowifh brown with alkalies ; became’ pale, and‘ were-at ‘length 
obliterated, with the dilute’ mirtetal acids; andthe dropof’ acid 
liquor, ‘which had extraéted a letter, changed to a-deep blue or 
green on the addition of a drop of phiogifticated alkali ; moreover, 
the letters acquired a deep tinge with the infufion of galls, in fome 
cafes nore, in others ‘lefs, ‘Hence it is evident, that one-of the in- 
gredients was ‘iron, which there is no réeafon to doubt was joined 
with the vitriolié acid; ané the colour of the more perfeée MSS, 
which in fome was ‘@ deep-black;. and inothers'a purplifh black, 
together’with the reftitution of that colour, in thofe which had loft 
it, by the infufion of gallsyfuficiently proved, that another! of the in- 
gredients was aftringent matter, which, from hiftory; appears to have 
been that of galls. . No trace of a black pigment of any fort ‘was 
difcovered : the drop of acid, which had completely extraéted a 
letter, appearing of an uniform pale ferruginous colour, without an 
atom of black powder, or other extraneous matter, floating in it. 
‘, As to the greater.durability of the more ancient inks, it feemed, 
from what occurred to me in thefe experiments,.to depend very 
much ona better preparation, of the material upon which the writ- 
ing. was made, namely, the parchment or vellum, the blackeft let- 
ters being generally thofe which had funk ‘into, it the: -deepett.’ 


Vol: ii. P.. 389. 


With refpe& to the beft method of reftoring decayed ink, 
it is obferved— = 

‘ The phlogifticated alkali was rubbed upon the bare writing in 
different quantities; but in general with little effect. In a few in- 
ftances, however, :it gave a bluifh tinge to the letters, and increaf- 
ed their intenfity, probably where fomething of an acid nature had 
contributed to the diminution of their colour. 

‘ Reflecting. that when the phlogifticated alkali forms its blue 
precipitate with i iron, the metal is ufually firft diffolved in an acid, 


I was'next induced to try the effett of adding a dilute mineral acid 
to 
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to writing, befides'the alkali. This anfwered fully to iny expetta- 
tions, the letters changing very {peedily to a deep blue colour,’ of 
great beauty and ‘intenfity. It feems of little confequence, as ‘to 
the ftrength of colour obtained, whether the writing be firkt wetted 
with the acid, and then the phlogifticated alkali be touched upon 
it, or whether the procefs be inverted, beginning with’ the alkali; 
but, on’ another account, I think the latter way preferable. For 
the principal inconvenience'which occurs in the propofed method 
of reftoring MSS ‘is, that the colour frequently fpreads, and: fo 
much blots the parchment as to detract greatly from the legibility ; 
now this, appears, to happen in a lefs degree when the alkali is put 
on firft,,;and the. dilute.acid is added. upon. it... The method I] have 
hitherto, found:,to,anfwer beft has, been, to fpread the alkali thin, 
with a feather, over the traces,of the letters, and then to.touch it 
gently, as-nearly.upon or over the letters as can be done, ,with the 
diluted acid,, by means of a feather, or a bit of {tick cut to.a blunt 
point,, Thoughthe .alkali. has, occafioned.no fenfible change of 
colour, yet. the moment that the acid comes upon it, every trace 
of, a letter turns at once to, a: fine blue, which. foon. acquires its 
full intenfity,, and, is beyond, comparifon ftronger, than.the colour of 
the original trace had been, , If now. the corner of, a bit of blotting 
paper be. carefully. and, dexteronfly applied near.the letters, fo as to 
fuck up, the fuperfuous liquor, the.ffaining of the parchment 
may be jn great meafure avoided.;. for itis this fuperflugus, liquor 
which, abforbing part of the colouring matter from the letters, be- 
comes.a,dye to whatever it touches, .Care muft be taken not to 
bring the blotting paper in conta¢t.with the letters, becaufe the 
colouring: matter is,foft whilft wet, and may eafily be rubbed off.’ 
Vol. ii. P. 394+ £4! 


LII. A method of cutting very fine fcrews, and fcrews of 
two or more threads, &c.by the Rev. Gilbert Auftin, A. M. 
M. R. 1. A. With a plate. 

LIIf. On the ufe of oak leaves in tanning; by the Rev. 
George Swayne, of Pucklechurch, near Briftol. From the 
T fonfadhions of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. Mr, Swayne deduces from 
experiment, that half a peck of oak leaves contains em as 
much aftringent matter, as one pound of bark; as muc of 
the aftringent principle may be had in leaves for four-pence, 
as would coft five times that fum in bark. It is very properly 
ftated, however, that there would be much troubie, and fome 
expenfe .in drying the leaves, which would be neceflary in 
order to preferye them, and they would alfo occupy much 
room. Perhaps, for thefe reafons, Mr. Swayne obferves, the 
moft economical plan would be, to obtain a concentrated ex- 


tract from them, on or near the place where they fhould be 
collected, 








j 
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collected, which might be ftored and conveyed in cafks. This; 
likewife remains as‘ the fubje& of experiment; but, before. 
leaves can, in any way, be legally ufed,by:the tanner; it is. 
necefflary that the act of parliament be repealed, whigh ¢on-, 
fines him to the ufe of afh and oak bark. 

LEV. Account of a violent explofion which. happened 4 in a 
flour warehoufe at Turin, December 14, 1785 .5,to which are 
added, fome obfervations on {fpontaneous inflammations 5 by. 
Count Morazzo. From the Mcmoirs of the Acadeany of 


Sciences of Turin. 
~ © On the 14th of December, 1785, about fix o'clock in the 
evening, there took place‘in the houfe of Mr. Giacomelli,” baker in 
this city, an explofion which threw down the ‘windows and'window- 
frames of his fhop, which looked into the ftreet} the noife was as 
Joud as that of a large cracker, and was héard at.a° confiderable 
diftance. At the moment of the explofion, | avery bright flame, 
which lafted only a few feconds, was feen in the fhop ; and it ‘was 
immediately obferved, that the inflammation ‘proceeded from the 
flour-warehoufe, which was fitiiated over the back fhop, and where 
a boy was employed in ftirring fome flour by the’ light of a lamp, 
The boy had his face and arms fcorched by the explofion ;' his hair 
was burnt, and it was more than.a fortnight before his burns were 
healed. He was not the only’victim of this event ; another boy, 
who happened to be upon a {caffold, in a little room on the other 
fide of the warehoufe, feeing the flame, which had made its paflage 
that way, and thinking the houfe was on fire, jumped down from 
the fcaffold, and broke his leg, 

© Faorder'to afcertain in what manner this! evetit took ‘phiee! I 
examined, very narrowly, the warehoufe and its appendages ; and, 
from_that exami ination, and from the accounts-of the witneffes, I 
have endeavoured to collect all the circumftances of the event, which 
T thall now defcribe. 

‘ The flour-warehoufe, which is fituated above the back fhop, 
is fix feet high, fix feet wide, and about eight feet long. ‘It is di- 
vided into two parts, by a wall; an arched cieling extends over 
both, but the pavement of one part is raifed about two feet higher 
than that of the other, In the middle of the wall is an opening of 
communication, two feet and a half wide, and three feet high ; 
through it the flour is conveyed from the upper chamber into the 
lower one, 

‘ The boy, who was employed, in the lower dtipatber in col- 
lefting flour to fupply the bolter below, dug about the fides of the 
opening, in order to make the flour fall from the upper chamber 
into that in which he was; and, as he was digging, rather deeply, 
a fudden fall of a great quantity took place, followed by 4 thick 
cloud, which immediately caught fire, from the lamp hanging’ to 
the wall, and catifed the violent sos seared treatéd of,” 


* The 
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>> 4) The: flame thewed itelf in two direftions ; it penetrated,” bya 
little opening, from the upper: chamber: of thie. warehoule, -into/a 

very finall room. above it, -where,.the door-and window-frantes bes 
ing well clofed and very ftrong, it produced no explofion: hert 
the poor boy, already mentioned, broke bis leg. The greateft in- 
flammation, on the; contrary, took place im the fmatier chamber, 
and, taking the direction of a finall ftaircale, which leads into tile 
back fhop,.caufeda violentexplofion, which threw dowa-the frames 
of the windows which looked into the ftreet... The baker himfelf, 
who happened thefi to be in-his fhop, faw, the room all-on Aas foe 
moments before he felt the fhock of the. explofions 

‘ The ‘warehoufe, at the time of the aceident SOREALAS, about 7 
three hundred fucks of. four... 

© Sufpe pecting that this flour might have been laid | up in the ware= 
houfe in a damp fate, I thouglit it right to enquite ; into-that cir 
cumftance, I found, upon examination,. that it was feétly dry; 
there was fo appearance of fermentation, i in It, Dor e there an any 
fenfible heat. 
© The baker told me that he had never had floar fo dry‘az’ in 
that year (1785), during which the weather had been remarkably 
dry, there having been no rain in Piedmont for the fpace of five or 
fix months: ‘indeed, he attributed the accident which had happened 
in his warehoufe to thé extraordinary drynefs of the corn. 

‘ The phenomenon, however itriking at the time it happened, 
was not eiitirely new to the baker, who told me that he had, when 
he was a bey, witneffed a fimilar inflammation 3 it took place ina 
flour-warehoufe, where they were pouting flour through a long 
wooden trough, into a bolter, where there was a light on one fide ; 
but, in this cafe, the inflammation was. not followed by an explo- 
fion,’ Vol, ii, P. 417. , 


aie 





« According to the foregoing accotints, it appears to me, that it 
is not difficult to explain’ the phenomenon in queftion, The fol- 
lowing is the idea I have conceived of it: as the flour fell down, ia 
great quantity of inflammable air, which had been confined invits 
interftices, was fet free; this,’ rifing up,. was inflamed by the con- 
tact of the light; and, mixing immediately with a fufficient quan- 
tity of -atmiofpheric air, ‘the explofiorttook place on that fide whete 
there was the leaft refiftance. As to%the burning of the hair, and 
the tkin, of the boy who wis in the warehdufe, ‘the caufe of it mutt 
be attributed to the fite of the fine patticles of the flour, which, 
floating in the atmofphere, were kindled by the inflammable air, in 
the fame manner asthe powder from the ftamina of certain vegeta- 
bles, (particularly. of thé pine, and of fome moffes,) when thrown 
jn the air, takes‘fire if any light is applied to it.’ Vol. 11. P. 422. 


Count Morozzo afterwards proceeds to ftate many other 
circumftances, in which fporitaneous inflammation takes 


Crit. Rey. Vou. XIX. Fed: 1796. N place. 
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lace... The inflammation of this flour-duft, howeyer; cannot 
frilly be called fpontaneous ; as there is no reafon to think 
that it would have taken place. if there had been no lamp.in 


the room. 


+ 


(To be continued.) 


Letters for Literary Ladies. To which is added; an. Effay.on 
the noble, Science of Self-Fufiification. « 8vo. . 45. fewed. 
Johnfon. 1795. | \ 


"THE delicacy of fentiment and humour, the vivacity and 

elegance of dition, which charaéterife thefe Letters, 
render them worthy of the writer * to whofe pen report has 
afcribed them. ‘The epiftle from a gentleman to his friend 
on the birth of a daughter, exhibits, in the following paf- 
fages, a fprightly originality of remark on a topic which has 
been- greatly difcuffed in thefe days of -innovation afid liberty, 
—the rights of woman. ; 


'© Your general ideas of tle habits and virtues effential to the 
perfection of the female character nearly agree with mine; but we 
differ materially as to the cultivation, which it is neceflary or expe- 
‘dient to beftow upon the underftandings of women: you are.a 
champion for the rights of woman, and infift upon the equality af 
the fexes, But fince the days of chivalry are paft, and fince mo- 
dern gallantry permits men to fpeak, at leaft to one another, in. lefs 
fublime language of the fair, 1 may confefs to you that I fee nei- 
ther in experience or analogy much reafon to beli¢ve that, in the 
human fpecies alone, there are no marks of inferjority in the fe- 
-male;—+curioys and admirable exceptions there may be, but many 
fuch have not fallen within my obfervation. I cannot fay ‘that I 
have been much enraptured.either ona firft view or on a clofer in« 
:-{pe&tion with female prodigies, Prodigies are fearcely lefs offertfive 
to my tafte than montters ;-humanity makes us refrain from ex- 
.prefling ‘difguft at the awkward fhame of the one, whilft the intem- 
-perate vanity of the other juftly provokes ridicule and indignation. 
I have always obferyed in the.underffandings of: women who have 
been too much cultivated, fome difpropprtion between the different 
-faculties of their minds. Qne power of the mind undoubtedly 
imay be cultivated at the gxpence of, the reft, as.we fee that one 
smufcle or limb may. acquire exceflive ftrength and an unsatural 
fide,.at the expence of the health of the.whole body: I cannot 

think this defirable either for the individual or for fociety.—The 
wufortunate peoplein certain mouniains of Switzerland are, :fome - 
cof them, proud of the excrefcence by which they are deformed. 
T have. feen women vain of exhibiting mental. deformities, .whigh 
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fo mé appeared no ‘lefs difgufting. In the courfe of my life it has 
hever been my yood fortune to meét with a female whofe'nind, in 
ftrenth, juft’ proportion, and 1 F could compate to that of a 
fenfible man.’ Ps. 

bse Wheitever wortien agpele) even when wé feem to admit them 
as our équals' in ynderftanding, every thing affumes a different 
formi; our politenefs, delicacy, habits towards the fex forbid us to 
argue; of to eonverfe with them as we do with one another-——we 
fee things as they are, byt women muft'always fee things throwgh a 
veil,, or ceafe to be women.-~With thefe infuperable difficulties in 
their education and in their paffage through life, it feems impofitble 
that their minds fhould ever acquire that vigour and efficiency, 
which accurate knowledge and various experience of life and man- 
ners can beftow. 

‘ Mach attention has lately been paid to the édacation of the 
female fex, and you will fay, that we have been amply repaid for 
our care—That ladies have lately exhibited fuch brilliant proofs of 
génius as muft dazzle‘and confound their critics. Ido nof atk for 
proofs of genivis,—<I afk for folid proofs of utility. In which of 
the ufeful arts, in which of the exaét f{ciences have we been affifted 
by female fagacity or penettation ?—I thould be glad to fee a lift of 
difcoveries, of inventions, of obfervations, évineing patient re: 
fearch, 6f truths eftablifhed upon a€tual experiment, or déduced 
by jut teafoning from previous ptinciples—If thefe or atty' of thefe 

can be prefented by a female champion for her fex, I fhall be the 
firft to clear the way for her to the Temple of Fame:’ =. 7, 





In politics as well as literature, the pretenfions of the fex to. 
celebrity are piercingly fcrutinifed. We know not what the 
admirers of great queen Befs and good queen Anne will fay 
to fuch reflections as thefe-— 


‘ The ifolated exatnples of a few heroines cannot convince mé 
that it is fafe or expedient to ttuft the fex with power—their power 
ever themfelves has regularly been found to diminifh, in proportion 
ds their power over others has béen encreafed.—I ‘fhould not refer’ 
you to the fcandalous chronicles of modern times, to volumes of 
private anecdotes, or to the abéminable fecret hiftories of courts 
where female influence, and” femalé depravity are fynonymous 
terms, but I appeal 'to the opén equitable page of hiftory, to a body 
of evidence colleéted'-from the teftinony of ages, for experiments 
tried upon the grandeft fcale of which natute-admits, regiftered by 
varions hands without the poffibitiry of colki:fion and without a 
view to any particular fy ftem—from thefe you muft be convinced, 
tliat fimilar confequences have uniformly refulted from the fame 
caufes in nations the moft unlike, and at periods the moft diftant. 


Follow the hiftorv'of female nature from the court of Auguftus, to 
N 2 the 
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the court of. Lewis the Fourteenth, and‘tell me whether. you can 
hefitate to. acknowledge, that the influence, the liberty, and the 
power of women have been conftant concomitants., of the moral 
and political decline of empires—I fay the concomitants: where 
events are thus invariably connected I might be juftified in faying, 
that they. were caufes—you would call them effeés, but. we reed 
not difpute about the momentary precedence of evils, which.are 
found to be infeparable companions—they may be alternately caufle 
and effeét,—the. reality of the connexion is eftablifhed, it may be 
difficult to afcertain precifely its nature.’ - ps 10. 


Having thus philippicifed the political part of the female cha- 
tacter, our author moralifes on the conceffions that fome mo- 
dern philofophers Have made’ on the fubje& of equality be- 
tween ie fexes—' 


.4$ Lam. by. no. means difpofed to iadulge in the fafhionable ridi- 
cule of prejudice. There is a fentimental, metaphyfical argument, 
which, independently of all others, has lately been ufed to prevail 
upon us. to relinquifh that, fuperiority which ftrength of body in 
favage, and ftrength of mind in civilized, nations fecures to man. 
We are told, that.as women are reafonable creatures, they fhould. 
be governed only by reafons and-that we difgrace ourfelves, and 
enflave them when we infil, even the moft ufeful truths as prejudi- 
ces. Morality, dhould,..we are told, be. founded upon, demonftra~ 
tion, not. upon fentiment; and we fhould not require human beings 
to fubmit to‘anyJaws or. cuftoms, without convincing their under- 
ftandings of the, univerfal utility of thefe political conventions, 
When are we to expect this conviétien ? We canaot expeét it from 
childhood, fcarcely from youth; but, from the maturity Of the 
underftanding,* we are told that we may expeét it with certainty.— 
And of what ufe can it then: be to us? When the habits are fixed) 
when the charaéter is decided, when the manners are formed, what 
ean be done bythe, bare conviction of the underftanding ?) What 
could we. expect from that woman whofe moral education was to 
begin at the moment’ when fhe was called upon to act; and who 
without having, imbibed in her early years any of the falutary preju- 
dices of her fex, or without having been educated in the:amiable 
acquiefcence to well-eftablifhed. maxims. of female prudence, fhould 
boldly venture to conduct herfelf by; the immediate conviétion of 
her underftanding? [ care not for the names of titles of my guides ; 
all that I fhall enquire is, which is beft acquainted with the road. 

Provided women be conducted quietly to their good, it is fearcely 
worth their while to, difpute abgut the’ pompous, metaphyfical 
names or precedency of their motives. Why fhould they deem: it 
difgraceful to be induced to purfue their intereft by what fome phi- 
lofophers are pleafed to call. weak motives? Is it not much lefs dif- 
gracelu to be Rerene's governed by weak reafons, than to be in- 


capable 
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1 er 
capable of being reftrained by the {trongeft ? The dignity-.of human 
nature, and the boafted free-will of rational,agents, are high found- 
-ing words, likely to impofe upon the vanity of, the fair fex, as well 
as upon the pride of our’s; but if. we analyfe the ideas annexed to‘ 
thefe terms, to what fhall. we reduce them? Reafon in its higheft 
perfection feéms juft to arrive at the certainty of inftiné&t; and 
truth, impreffed upon the :mind:in early youth by the united voice 
of affection and authority, gives all the real advantages of the moft 
inveftigating {pirit of philofophy. If the refult of the thought, 
expetience, and fufferings of one-race of beings:is (when inculcated 
upon the belief of the next) to be dtigmatifed as prejudice, there is 
an end:to all:the benefits: of :hiftory and of education. The-mn- 
tual intercourfe of individuals and. of nations muft-be only.for the 
traffic_or amufement of the day. Every age niuft repeat the fame 
experiments; every man and every nation muft make ‘the fame 
miftakes, and fuffer the fame miferies, whilft the civilization and 
happinefs- of the world,, if not retrograde in their courfe, ‘mutt for 


ever be ftationary.’. “a gta ing She wi 
The foregoing refleftions are, in our opinion, both ingeni- 
‘ous and folid; and though we truft we are not ungrateful for 
the pleafure we have received from the productions of feveral 
ladies who ornament:-the literary world, we: cannot .deny/the 
‘point and the‘truth of the following rematks»— t 
..£ Women of literature are much more numerous of late than 
they were afew years.ago. They make.a clafs in fociety, they fill 
the public eye, and have acquired a degree of confequence and an 
‘appropriate. charaGter, The efteem of private friends, and the ad- 
miration of the public for their talents, ate circumftances high 
flattering to their vanity, and as fuch I wilt allow’ them to be fub- 
ftantial pleafures,..I.am alfo ready to acknowledge that_a tafte for 
Ajterature adds much to the happinefs of life, and women may en- 
joy to a‘certain dégree this happinefs as well a8’ mei. “But with fi- 
terary women this filent happinefs feems at- beft ‘but a fubordinate 
confideration; it is not by the treafures they poflefs, but by thofe 
which they have an @ppottupity of difplayipg, that.they eftimate 
their wealth. Tio: obtain public applaufe, they are betrayed too 
often into a miferdble oftentation, of their learning. has 
‘ Coxe tells iis, that certain Ruffian ladies {plit their pearls, in 
order to make a greater difplay of finery. The pleafure of being 
admired for wit,er erudition, } cannot exactly. meafure in a female 
mind, but ftate it to be as great,as you reafonably can fuppofe it, 
there are evils attendant upon it, which, in the eftintation of a pru- 
dent father, may overbalance the good. The intoxicating effect of 
wit upon the brain, has beer well remarked by a poet, who was a 
friend to the fair fex, and too many ridiculous, and too’many dif- 
gufting, examples -confitm the truth.of the obfervation, The de- 
N 3 ference 
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ference that fsipaid to genius fometimes makes the fair fex forget, 
that genius will be refpeéted only when united with difcretian. 
Thofe who have reg som fame, fancy that they can afford to fa 
‘crifice reputation.’ I will fuppofe, however, that their heads fhall 
‘be ftronk enough to bear inebriating admiration ; and that their 
-condué fhall be effentially irreproachable, yet they will thew i in their 
miaiinets and converfation that contempt of inferior minds, and that 
neglect of common forms and cuftoms, which will provoke the 
‘indignation of fools, and which cannot efcape the cenfure of the 
wife. “Even whilft’ we are fecure of their innocence, we diflike 
tbat daring fpirit | in the female fex, which delights to oppofe the 
common opinions of fociety, and from apparent trifles we draw 
unfavourable omens, which experience too often confirms.’ P. 23’. 


We haye confined our extraéts to this part of the volume, 
on account of the ingenuity with which jt difcuffes a novel 
and interefting to 
The Letters wa Julia and Caroline form an affecting’ nar- 
rative of the fate of a young lady poflefléd of talents and 
fenfibility, who indifereetly facrificed her happinefs at‘ the 
fhrine of wealth and title-—The advice: of, Caroline, to her 
friend containg many admirable reflections on the mifchievous 
influence of the paflions over the reafon. 

The * Effay-on the Noble Science of Self-juftification,’, mith 
which the volume before us is concluded, will afford confider- 
‘able amufement to the reader. Thofe little affe€tations and 
pettith contradictions, by which domeftic peace if often ‘dif- 
'turbed or deftroyed, are expofed in a vein of ironical humour, 
mot-inferior to Swift, and with an eafe and elegance of ex- 
preffion, that would haye done credit to the'pen of Addifon. 


— 





, 
——- 


Sorrows. Sacred, to, the Memory of Penelope. By Sir Brooke 

Boothby, Bart, Folio. ul. 1s. Boards. Cadell and Da- 
Mies. 1796. 
]t? is acommon bfervation, but by no ‘means founded in 

trath, that real grief admits not the embellithments of po- 
etry.—There is indéed a kind of poetry, built upon quaint 
‘eonceits and fanciful imagery, which it is difficult to conceive 
“the offspring of feeling ; but the records of all ages will how 
that cultivated minds have fought and foundirelief, under the 
moft poignant forrow, fromthe foothing power of melody 
and verfe. The great obferver of haman nature tells us that 


‘ —— Grief which will fpeak, | 
Whifpers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break.’ 


And, toa mind accuftomed to the effufion of its fentiments 
upon 
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‘upon paper, to.write is as natural as to fpeak ; perhaps more 
fo, fince it is allowable to afflume a higher tone of fentiment 
and toundulge a more plaintive fpirit of regret in poetical 
compofition, ‘than the ufages of life will permit in the com- 
mon intercourfes of fociety. The firft paroxyfm of grief 
cannot laft long in ‘any cafe ; and when that is over, the ele- 
gant and cultured mind vents itfelf in fuch expreffions of grief, 
as the monody'of Lyttleton or of Shaw, or thofe of Young 
for the lofs of his Narciffa, as. unaffectedly as the common 
mourner feeks confolation, by dwelling on the circumftances 
of his lofs, amidft his fire-fide circle of fympathifing friends. 
The fonnets now. prefented to the..world by fir Brooke 
Boothby, owe their. origin to the affecting Jo{s of an only 
daughter of fix years old. ‘They are written with great deli- 
cacy and téndernefs, and prefent the interefting fubje€&t under 
4 variety of points of view, all calculated.to Jead the reader 
to fympathife in the difappointment of the. affli¢ted parent. 
Many of the expreflions indicate an abandonment of the mind 
to grief, which even’ the feverity of fuch a lofs will hardly 
juftify in the eyes of fober reafon, though fanétioned by the 
lamentations of Cicero for his Tullia; but we-will hope 
they were the feelings of fir Brooke Boothby only while the 
Jofs was recent, and that time has ere now fubdued them to.a 
milder fentiment of regret. We fhall indulge our readers 
with the following fpecimens— es dibs 
“ Life's fummer flown, the wint’ry tempeft rude 
Began to lower on the declining year; 
- When fimiles celeftial gilt the profpe&t drear, 
Difpell’d the gloom, and joyful {pring renew'd : 
‘ Freth flowers beneath her fairy feet were ftrew’d; 
Again foft accents woo’d the enchanted ear ; 
In her bright form, as in a mirrour clear, 
Refle&ed, each gay fcene of life I view’d. 
¢ Young in her youth, and graceful in her grace, 
In her’s, I lived o’er every joy again ; 
Lived o’er the charms that beam'd upon her face, 
Where Hope and Love revived their {miling train, 
Night o'er the fcené her blackeft veil has {pread ; 
_ And Death’s pale hand a tenfold horrour fhed.’ r. 7. 





‘ Though fince my date of woe long years have roll’d, 
Darknefs né’er draws the curtains round my, head, 
Nor orient morning opes her eyes of gold, 
But grief purfues my walks, or haunts my bed. 
‘ Vifions, in fleep, their triftful fhapes' unfold ; 
Show mifery living, ‘hope and pleafure dead, 
‘be N 4 Pale 
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Pale fhrouded beauty, kifles faint and. cold, 
Or murmur words the’parting angel {aids ) Th 
é rs hy when awake, their.wonted trains renew ; 
With all their ftings my tortured breaft afiail;; 
Her faded form now glides before my, view ; 
¢ Her plaintive voice now floats upon the galgs.,: 
The hope how vain, that time fhould bring relief ! 
"Fime does but deeper root a real grief,’ P. 19. 


The feventeenth fonnet is a beautiful‘one. It turns upon 
a locket of the young Jady’s hair, worn by the author,; and 
has more of faricy i in it than fome of the reft ; for if the tones 
Of grief are in any danger of wearying the ear, it is becaufe 
they are apt to-become monotonous. The fonnets are twene 
ty-fout in number, to which are addéd two elegies, and fome 
concliiding ftanzas on the fame fubje&. In one of the ele- 
gies, we meet with an image of exquifite beauty. Speaking 
of ‘himfelf, the author fays— 


* Drapp’d from exiftence, like a fcattered tear 
In the vait waves of time’s unfathom’d fea?’ 


The fécond elegy, varying to a meafure of more familiar 
plaintivenefs, has not an unhappy. effect. We hall gratify 
our'readers’ by tran{cribing it 


‘Now the down of the fwan o’er. my. temples is fpread, . 
And grief and misfortune have bow’d down my head ; 
Now old age is at hand, and each forrowful day 
Something adds to the load, as the ftrength wears away ; 
’T were fitting, the little that life had to laft, 
Free from care and alarm might have quietly pafs’d; 
That in ftudious repofe; to my bofem itill dear, 
Soft peace might have ended an humble career; 
In the houfe of my, fathers, ah! too much my pride! 
On a wife’s faithful breaft have fecurely relied ; 

_ Wirth a few dear companions, who knowing my heart, 

ad to faults been indulgent, where that had no part ; 

Till the marble, in wait “for the reft of its prey, 
To eternal oblivion had foateh’ d me away ; 
To her again join’d, at whote fad, early doom, 
All my joys, Hopes, and pleafures, were hid in the tomb, 
Such once was my with, nor unworthy to know , - 
The calm that an innocent life fhould beftow ; 
But vain were my projects, ny wifhes all vain; 
No repofe, no retirement, mult foften my pain ; 
Strange maf’-rs my meadows and groves fhall paffefs; 
For them, my loved planis wear their beautiful drefs., 


To 
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Fo new regions’I go; unfriendéd, alone, Qatvrol 

- Reje&ted, forgotten, unpitied, unknown. - Ried 
Doom'd, pérhaps,: toa behold my dear country no more, - 
My bones fhall lie whité on fome far diftant hore; «> 
O’er my poor featter’d relicks no forrows |be fhed,) ) 10” 
And naimelefs the-duft:that flies:over'‘my: head’ 9-34... 


“The reft of ‘the volume is filled up with fhort mifcellanéous 
poems, and the death of Clorinda from Taffo. We muft not 
omit .mentioning ‘that ‘this publication forms a beautiful and 
{plendid {pecimen of typography. ‘The emblems and ‘other 
engravings with which it is decorated, are executed with tafte 


and elegante. * ~* “ i 
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Evpiaide ‘Immoautos LrepampPopos ; cum Scholiis, Verfione Latina, 
variis Leétionibus, Valckenari Notis integris, ac feleéiis a4- 
orum VV. DD. quibus fuas adjunxit F. H. Egerton. to. 
1]. 165. Boards. Edwards. 1796, , , ‘ 


Pp HE typographical beauty of this volume does‘honour to 
the Oxford prefs; and it may, primd facie, be fuppofed 
that the work was intended more for’ornament than for ufe. 
But,’ ona furvey of the great number of ‘notes which accom- 
pany the dramatic piece now publifhed, we are inclined to 
believe that it was deftined for regular and ftudious perafal 5 
a purpofe, however, which might have been an{wered with- 
out:fuch a-mafs'of annotation. ans 
The editor informs us, in his Preface, that, when he received 
the claffical inftruCtions of two learned men, who are affe&tedly 
called by him Fofterus 6 waxapitns et Davifius 6 wav, he was ac- 
cuftomed to make memorandaof their moft ftriking obfervations, 
which he occafionally reinforced with the fuggeftions of ‘his 
own ‘mind. A fubfequent examination of thefe colle€tions 
gave him fuch pleafure, that he was induced to think of pre- . 
paring fome Greek claflic for the préfs; but, not having an 
opportunity of exercifing his talents and induftry on a large 
work, he feleéted a folitary drama of Euripides, lefs ‘for its 
fuperior excellence than for its brevity. _ ¥ Saw 
The notes which accompany the firft a€t, are principally 
borrowed, with due acknowledgment, from Mufgtave ‘and 
Barnes ; and many parallel paflages are introduced. But tie 
grounds of interefting remark, connected with this aét, are 
afforded by any of thofe annotations which appear to owe 
their origin to the prefent editor. 
In the fecond aét, where the text exhibits @avew' acre: F 
es amogracw Ci, the critie recommends adnan’ for Sava; ob- 
* ferving, 
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ferving, that the fenfe.of the pafiage is, ‘We are ignorant of 
the caufe of Phxdra’s abftinence from. food but the fact is, 
that fhe hazards ther life by continued fafting:’ The previous 
queftion iss * Dogs fhe thus ab{tain in confequence of illnefs, 
or from views of f{pontaneous death 2’: From the anfwer given 
in the text, the.apparent. meaning is, ‘She issinclined to die ; 
and, indeed, fhe. has almoft accomplifhed that intention.’ 
The alteration, therefore, does not feem to_be neceflary, un- 
lefs it fhould be urged, ‘that the conjunction which fo!lows 
a@citst, will more regularly agree with the ‘opinion of Mr, 
Egerton, than with the explanation which, we-havé given‘; 
though‘éven the admiffion Of fhat point will not difprove the 
other acceptation of the word. Re wre 
The reader of this edition will be furprifed-to-find a queta- 
tion from § Sir W. Jones’s Reports, anno primo Caroli Regis ;’* 
of ‘which’ we thall only obferve}’ that it isnot, ‘ftriGlly, a cafe 
am point. ) we 
From a defponding remark of Phzedra, our annotator takes 
occafion to reprobate the encouragement given by the Greek 
ofophers-and poets to the practice/of fuicide. »On. this 
fubject he declaims with an honeft warmth; and, in the true 
fpixit of a Cheiftian divine, maintains the infufficiency of the 
light of nature to guile thewandering fheps of frail mortals. 

4 An alteration of ova iinto wove 4s recommended, before 
Kump 5; -and the paflage, we-think, ‘isamproved by the fuggef- 
tion. We, meet with, suaprnnoo: for iuaprnmotas (v. 469)5 
and, in other parts of the aét, we obferve other fubititutions 
which are well-founded. ” Trott ; 

,| The fpeech (in the third act) in which Hippolytus feems to 
encourage equivocation and perjury, has produced a note of 
quotation and remark. Bayle condemns Euripides for having 
introduced fo pernicious a fentiment as that which reprefents 
the tongue and the mind as not uniting in the fame oath: but 
Brumoy endeavours to excufe the tragedian, by obferving that 
Hippolytus is made to prefer death to a difclofure of that fe- 
cret which he had fworn tokeep.. Mr. Egerton declares for 
neither of thofe critics; -but mentions the difapprobation 
which was expreffed in the theatre of Athens at the recital of 
this fpeech, and ftates the excufe which the poet then made, 
by .referring to the. future conduct of Hippolytus. ‘The paf- 
fage, however, may juftly be deemed exceptionable. - 
_ dn the two laft acts, as well as in the former part of the 
piece, few of the annotations are original; but the editor is 
willing to difplay his extent of reading by various illuftrative 
quotations, in. dialeéts. both ancient and modern, and in the 


languages both of Europe aud Afia. 
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dn. Hi; Geenal, Ske h of ‘the "Frank, salads Camsancing 
with tall ie Caufes, and carried on ta the Acceptation 
of the Gonfittution, in 1795... By Semafen Perry....2V ols. 
Bue. 145+ Boards. Symonds, . 17 


rPHE author of 'thefe volumes gives the following account 
of his motives and pretenfions to public me ym rep 
in his Introduétion— 


© Little is required to be faid with the view to awaken the inter- 
eft of the reader to the contents of this work. The, fubjeét. is of 
the utmeft importance, not merely to the inhabitants of any partis 
cular country, but to human nature, .A people long diftinguithed 
for the refinement of their manners, and for the brilliancy of their 
wit and genius, fetting to furrounding nations a glorious example, 
by vindicating the injured rights of man, againft oppofition the moft 
formidable that can be conceived, is one of thofe occurrences 
which cannot: be magnified by the power of language. ‘To fpurn 
under. ‘foot the. idols of tyranny and fuperftition, by the influence 
of reafon,—to erect, on the ruins of arbitrary power, the glorious 
edifice of civil liberty,—is‘a {peGacle worthy of earth and heaven, 

4°A_ well eftablithed fyftem -of freedom, cannot bat become a 
bdid of uation among nations, and open a fource of human hap- 
pinefs hitherto unknown.’ Jt is the obliquity in the underftanding 
of the fceptic, which makes him doubt the practicability of fo vaft 
a work; it is the corruptnefs of heart in the felf-interefted, which 
would: thwart every defign for its accomplifhment. But men 
whofe minds equally glow with the love of freedom, from knowing 
its value, will, by.afympathy of foul, acquire a more than natural 
firength.to.bear down-all diftinétions of country and climate, and 
tend to utterly difcountenance thofe prejudices which have contri+ 
buted to this very hour to make the hiftory of man a hiftory of 
wickednefs and wretchednets. 

¢ This volume will-carry the reader to nearly the end of the la- 
bours of the firft, or conftituent affembly, to that point of time 
which may properly be called an interregnum, 

‘ The pen of a Tacitus would be barely fufficient to defcribe, 
with’ fuitable dignity, the proceedings, and faithfully to paint the 
energy of many of the members of that auguft aflembly : their 
{tupendous works are known, and have been admired ; they have 
been curforily, fet forth in the tranfitory publications of the times, 

¢ If the author has taken upon, him to record thofe tranfactions 
with more method and hiftorical precifion, to connect that which 
would otherwife be left broken and obfcure for want of arrange- 
ment, explanation, and elucidation ; if he has undertaken a tafk 
which may be thought to require an abler head and hand, the fault 
is not fo much in his prefumption as in his captivation, i 
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‘ It is lefs in the firft than in the fucceedin Ptr te 3 the 


fkétcher of this hiftory pretends ‘to build on misterials exclufively 
his own. ‘Driven by perfecntioti from England, “he was thrown 
into fo*peculiar a fituation in France, that he may, witHout feat of 
contradiction, fay, few had the fame opportunity’ of fhveftigating 
the caufes-of many of thofe incidents which’ the: worldering world 
aferibed to chance or a blind fatality. With refpeétto the literary 
execution ofthis work, the author lays no claim to. excellence; he 
confidered the utility of it to be founded on earlinefs and expedi- 
tion? itis on that’ ground alone he hoped for encouiragertient: when, 
therefore, ‘it-is remembered in how fhort a time it has been brought 
orward, he trufts he may, without vanity, fay, that with more 
‘ifire it would have been lefs imperfect.’ p.v. ~ | 


_. How, far thefle excufes are to be admitted for 2 work, which 
neither for matter nor ftyle poffefles any confiderable degree of 
merit, is.a point which our readers muft determine for .them- 
telves., Different claffes of politicians will view, it with differ- 
gut eyes 5, butthe -candid, even of thofe who agree in the re- 
publican fentiments of the guthor, will fcarcely fail to notice 
its, grots deficiencies on the fcore of hiftorical impartiality. . - 
, Mr.,.Perry is not unknown as the editor of a late newf- 
paper, remarkable for its intemperate politics, called the 
Argus; norare the public unapprifed of a legal proceedings 
had againft him,.in confequence of certain. offenfive .para- 
gtaphs-contained in it.. The hiftory of thefe, and other. pars 
iculars defcriptive of the perfecutions under which the author 
seprefents himfelf to have ftruggled, are detailed in. upwards 
of thirty prefatory pages ; which likewife includes, a narrative 
of what happened of a revolutionary nature in France, during 
his,detention in that country. ) ) 

_ In the fecond volume, Mr. Perry gives the following account 
of the unfortunate expedition of the emigrants againft France, 
with which we fhall conclude our remarks— | 


~ © An hoftile enterprife againft France,’ fays he, * which has nei- 
ther grandeur in its.defign, nor wifdom in its execution, is fearce 


_ deferving mention in the military, hiftory of the Tevolution of 


France; neverthelefs, as its condué was intrifted, in a great mea- 
fure, to the hetetofore moft diftinguifhed perfonages of that coun- 
try, and: efpécially to the nobles refiding in thofe provinces, upon 
which the operations were’ firft to be made, it cannot well be over- 
looked: ‘The recent death ‘of ‘the fon of Louis the XVI. which 
had happened on the oth of Jume, gave new hopes to the friends of 
royalty ; for although. Monfieur, the late king’s brother, bad taken 
Upon himfelf the’ funétions ‘of regent, yet, as he was now to be 
proclaimed king, it was expeéted that every foreign power would 
exert itfelf more to place him on the throne (being in liberty), ler 
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they could be perfuaded to do in-favour.ef an infant ia the hands of 
their enemy. Britifh politics appear to be more wounded and de- 

graded. im, reputation, for the part. the adminiftration took in this 
“i fated project, than for all the other mifcarriages of the war put 
together. As the plans of feveral of the American campaigns ofi- 
ginated in the difappointed loyalifts ; fo this, doubulels, was fuggeft- 
ed by the equally. mortified emigrants. It was as crude and ill- 
digefted, as ill. executed : at onetime, it was oftenfibly given out, 
that .a confiderable Britith force, under the command of a once 
popular nobleman, was to aid the undertaking: but whether from 
the difinclination of the commander to take upon himfelf fuch.a 
charge, or from a’ prefage of the confequences; or, which.is more 
probable, that thofe troops were, from the firft, deftined. for ano- 
ther fervice, the defcent on the coaft of France was unaccompanied 
by any native Britith troops. 

‘ An a&t of parliament was paffed in the feflions of 1794, ena 
bling the king to grant commiffions to French officers, and to enlift 
fubjeéts of France, as foldiers to ferve on the continent, on Britifh 
pay. The Due de Harcourt was chofen on the part of the emi- 
grants, with lord Greriville and Mr. Windham, to carry it inte 
execution. ‘Seven regiments were to be raifed, of one thoufand . 
five -hundred men each, and money was advanced to the following 
noble: emigrants for the raifing thofe corps, viz.. D’Autichamp, 
D’Hervilly,; De Caftrie, De Viofmenil; De Drefnay, De Bethidy, 
and De Mortmari. Thefe corps were to be faifed im defertess from 
the French armies, or in peafants on the frontiers of France. Many 
were alfo engaged, during the hard winter of the fame year, from 
the prifons in England, where the temptation of being cloathed‘and 
fed, induced thefe miferable captives to enter, With what fince- 
rity they engaged in this fervice might have been imagined—im- 
ptifonment never made a republican a royalift! a part of thefe - 
corps had been ready for embarkation fome time ; and others were 
ordered from the eaftern continent to follow them. The amneity 
granted by the French government to the Chouans.and Vendeans 
had occafioned a number of emigrants to make their way, with fafety; 
into Normandy and Britanny,; and from their correfpondence it was 
that the greateft expectations were formed of fuccefs, 

* The French government was early apprifed of thefe preparas 
tions, by letters found on fufpected pe rfons who held communica- 
tions with the emigrants in Jerfey and i in England, To prepare 
the way for this expedition, a fleet put to fea, under the command 
of lord Bridport. The French fleet alfo left Breft about the fame 
time. They foon met, clofe in with Port |’Orient,, when, aiter,am 

engagement of no long duration, the Alexandre, the Tigre, and¢ 
the Formidable, ftruck to the Britifh commander. The. French 
have'in no part of.the war made any figure by fea—on this oceafion 
peel did lefs thanvever, © Had their, hips not run clofe: oe 
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land, it is very probable every one of thei had been taken or dé 
ftroyed. Their fleet conffted of twelve fail of the line, and eleveri 
frigates, with floopsiand cutters.” This fame fleet had;' feven days 
before, ‘fallén in with a fall fquadron of five fhips of the line, and 
two frigates, under admiral Cornwallis, off Belle Ifley which they 
had allowed to efcape, after a running fight of ten*hours, Six of 
their thips received confiderable damage from the ftern gans of the 
Englifh men of war.. The fuperiority of the Britith naval. taétics 
over thofe of the French was never more fully  illuftrated than-in 
thefe inftances. There being nothing now to obftrué the main 
defign, the emigrant corps, with abundance of ammunition, ftores, 
and {pare arms for forty thoufand men, were embarked on board a 
fwitable number of tranfport hips, under the command of fir John 
Borlafe Warren ; and on the 28th they landed in the northern part 
of Quiberon bay. ’ They received fome annoyance tn’ the eoni- 
mencement of their difembarkation; but in fhifting farther from 
the battery that had reached them, they completed that operation 
during the day and night. ; 

-'¢ The capture of Belle Ifle appears to have been reckoned upon 
with fome confidence by the projectors of this expedition. On the 
26th ofthe fame month, captain Ellifon, of the Standard man of 
war, lying in the road, fent a fummons to the governor, wherein he 
mentioned the victory gained over the French fleet on the 23d, and 
the powerful fuccours the king his mafter had furnifhed to'the royal 
army of Britanny. He offered to fupply the garrifon with what- 
ever provifions they might ftand in need of, if they would furren- 
der; and if not, he fhould cut off their communication‘with the 
land, » He ‘affiited them they fhould not be fubjeé& to a foreign 
power, ‘but be placed under their lawful fovereign, with many 
other arguments of this natare-—The governor anfwered, that his 
« garrifon were all republicans, and would defend the ifland: while 
they lrad life.” 

/ © ™M. Puifaye,.who took the command of the emigrant troops, as 
foon as? landed,to the amount of about fix thoufand, muft have 
béen confiderably difappointed at not finding himfelf joined by thofe 
numerous bodies of royalifts, which it had been faid were on the 
coaft waiting hie arrival. ‘The higheft amount of the number faid 
to have joited him, was ten thoufand of the Chouans. His own 
had been’ greatly magnified to the rebels, whofe re-commencement 
of hoftility appears to have been in part occafioned by the great ex~ 

ation of a formidable force from England, to co-operate, with 
them.. The emigrants immediately encamped near the little feaport 
town of Carnac.. The French fleet being now-blocked up in Port 


Ronis, by the Englifh, and Charette, Stoffiet, and Sapineau, the three 
Wendean chiefs.again in arms, it was no wonder the whole:coun~ 
fry was thrown into the greateft confternation. The emigrants 


povredied themifelves of Aurai; but upon the approach of the re- 
publicam 
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publican general, Jofuet, -with a body of republicans, they ‘retired: 
General Heche, another republican general, was in motion tee 
with fifteen. thoufand. troops, who had made forced marches : he 
had alfo with him.a heavy train of artillery... The emigrants not 
being ftrengthened by the reinforcements they expected, and finding 
the enemy. encreafing in numbers every day, began To fee the ne- 
ceflity, of making, their way through .the enemy’s lines, of being 
liable to be. driven back. tothe fhips.. They made more thai’ one 
effort with ill fuccefs,. to force their way, lofing many meny and a 
part of their ftores and ammunition. They were well entrenched, 
on the narroweft part of the neck of land which joins the peninfu- 
la of Quiberon to.the continent ;, fo that, had they been all united) 
and faithful to each other, they: might have defended themfelves a)- 
moft againft any force. But as moft of the failors from the Englifh 
prifons among them had been forced: to enlift, from the hardthips 
they had endured, they deferted as foon as opportunity afforded, and 
joined the enenry. , Vaft numbers of republican troops were quickly 
collected at Vannes, from ail.the: neighbouring departments ;’ and 
general Grouchy, | with’a detachment from thefe, forced a body of 
emigrants which had landed at Sufinia, .to re-embark on board their 
boats before they, had time, to, effect. a junétion with the \rebels. 
The Chouans too, were. beaten in .three different places within a - 
few days; fo that the profpect of M. Puifaye became truly.alarme 
ing. He had fent'the women and children on board the fleet, ‘in 
cafe of the worft. On the night of the 2rft of July, the repub- 
licans, invited’ by fome of the emigrant foldiers, attacked the ad- 
vanced guard ; they: were informed of the counterfign, and by that 
means had paffed the picquets. As foon as it was known for cer- 
tainty who they were, more of the emigrants ran over to them. 
In this manner they were affifted in taking the fort, by the very 
guard which had been placed in it. The count d’Attilly, who had 
fucceeded ‘to ‘the command of the regiment after'd’Hervilly had 
been wounded and difabled, was himfelf fired upon by the troops 
-of his regiment, while he was encouraging the men to réfift the 
enemy. The foldiers of many of the regiments turned their arms 
upon their officers,-and killedsthem. | This main fort had been de- 
fended by about three thoufand men; but as the republican géne- 
ral had approached unperceiyed,,the main body of the emigrants 
were not prepared to receive him... They now advanced, and the 
flaughter became dreadful: the confufion too, was not to be de- 
{cribed, any more. than,the difmay which ftruck the officers in fee- 
ing themfelves abandoned, and fhot at by the mep-they had com- 
manded. “The whole of. the entrenchments were foongatried, and 
the greater part of the emigrant troops.who remained ini them cut | 
to pieces. » Tworbattalions, under the command of M.iSombreuil, 
difplayed wonderful bravery ;, but for them, not a man elthe whole 
expedition could have.elcaped.. .hie.covered phe, retgeah of fuch as 
, ; ~) weeee “— Sa 
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gould get off fonly’ a few hundreds, including fome women-and 
children who were received on board the fhipsj:and landed on two - 
fmall adjacent iflands) with fuch diftinguifhed*tkill and’ courage’ as 
even to-attraG the admiration of the enemy; but what he enabled 
others to effe&t, he was unable to accomplith for his own ill-fated 
followers. With the exception of the few who*reached the fhips; 
all who. were on the peninfula were killed or taken’ prifoners. Alt 
the baggage, ftores,:ammunition, and artillery, fell into the hands 
of the enemy, befides five American prizes laden with wheat, which 
had been detained for the iife of the emigrants. - 

‘ This fatal battle and carnage maybe called the teria of 
the expedition; ina way too more difaftrous thaw the moft vidlent 
oppofers of it shad predicted. There were, however, two finaller 
corps of emigrants landed to the north of Quiberon, and are fup+ 
pofed, at the moment.this account is written, to: be encamped on a 
little ifland about four miles from.the continent.—What expecta. 
tion may {till be formed in the minds of the fanguine promoters of 
the expedition, of communicating with the Chouans, or week re- 
volted sensu it is difficult to fay.’ ~ Vols ii. Pe 617. 





Mi; nitinesie Poetry, in Englifh dnd Latin. By the Rev. ‘of ob 
‘Reeve. 12mo. 5s. Sewed.' Robfon. 


PP HE firft poem only of this volume is in Englith ; the reft 

are Latin tranflations of Addifon’s Cato,— Dryden’s 
Alexander’s Feaft,—Pope’s Ode -on St., Cecilia’s: Day,—a 
Defcription of the Seafons,, from a paper in. the Spectator,— 
Pope’s Eclogues, the latter re-tranflated, one may almoft fay, 
into their original language,—and two Eclogues.on St. Catha- 
rine. Ug “en park is in Devonthire, the feat, for fome gene- 
rations, of the Clifford family. The author’s, powers of de- 
{cription are not, contemptible: but.it requires a good deal of 
local knowledge to relith the continual reference to:places aud 
families which ate fuggefted by the fubjedt.. A further difad- 
vantage the poct lies under is the want of hatmony in the 
common appellations, as in the following enumeration, where 
the Places are fufficiently diverified— 


a" ¢ Teington and Kerfwell firft in order rife, 

bo Their chalky turrets —— thro’ the fies. 
Kings there, ’tis fung, once ftrove for martial fame ; 
Each village ftill retains the kingly name.’ * 
Next lofty Hennock crowns the mountait’s height, 
Here Illfington and Bovey greet our fight, 


ps Denbury unfolds his camp, his wood, 
hills and rocks, .diftain’d with Danifh blood. 


Hee Highweek’s tow’r, the failor’s landmark ftands, 
‘There Creftow’s rock the botky vate: ‘commands, 7 


The 
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_ The heath e’en thines,: and with expenfive toil 
" ing Stoford clothes. th’: ungrateful foil. 

Here Whiteway peeps, there pleafant Ingfdon {miles, 
While. Brent’s dim Torr our wand’ring eye beguiles. 
Here {creen’d from ftorms and blafts of wintry tkies, 
In the deep fhade fequefter’d Ideford lies : 
And here our fteps inviting Chudleigh leads 
Thro’ flow’ry fields and ever-blooming meads,’ pv, 12. 


The defcription of the worked ftate-béd, and other parti- 
culars of the feat at Ugbrook, can intereft none ‘but the 
owners. The Latin tranflations do honour to the abilities of 
Mr. Reeve as a {cholar; Cato is rendered in iambic verfe, the 
love fcenes being left out: this however occalions great ‘ob- 
{curity in many parts of the dialogue where they ought to be 
referred to. “Ihe fcene particularly wheré Porcius exhorts 
his brother Marcus to fortitude, for want of fuch a. references 
feems to throw an imputation upon his courage— 


‘ To quell thy fears, and guard thy drooping heart 
On this weak fide ~.” 
a » Vincere imbelles metus, 


Sortemque forti pectore adverfam pati, 
Magni Catonis filium, & juvat & decet. 








And again— 
‘ A brother's fulferings claim 4 brother’s pity.’ 
- * A fratre lachrymas poftulat fratris dolor.’ 4 


If thefe /ufferings are not from love, they appeat to the reader 
to proceed from a timidity of temper unworthy indeedvof the 
fon of Cato.. We thall make one or two other remarks, not 
meaning by them to undervalue the verfion of Mr. Reeves, but 
rather to tiow oir attention to it. Act firft, fcene firft,— 
© Splendide mendax honor;—an impious greatnefs.’— Splendi- 
dus, ‘we thiitk, always implies fomething really excellent, 
as in the /plendide mendax of Horace, from which the ex- 

reffion is taken, and cannot be ufed in a bad fenfe. Scene 
fecond,—* Que Romuli urbem cernat immunem jugo.—The 
city of Rome was already in the hands of Cefar. Addifon 


fays,—* That e’er fhall rife on Roman liberty.’ 


The following lines— 


‘Confilia preefens noftra cum Cato regit 

Secura pofito Roma refpirat metu, 

Viétorque vel dum bella per mundum vehit; 

Tremit ipfe Caefar ——’ | 
Girt, Rev. Vou: XIX. Fed. 1797. OO are 
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are not an accurate tranflation of the Englifh;which anfwer 
a and the third and fourth line fhould not mave been 
left out— 


_ © Notall the pomp and majefty of Rome, 

Can raife her fenate more than Cato’s prefence ; 
His virtues render our aflembly- awful, 
They ftrike with fomething like religious fear.’ 


¢ Fraenos pati’ —The Numidians moftly rode without bridles : 
—* trains him to bis hand’ is the Englifh. 
The other poems, the odes included, are rendered in hex- 
ameter verfe, which the author manages with facility. ~ After 
_all, thefe nuge difficiles fall precifely under the cenfure which 
Pope pronounces, when he fays— : 


© Strip off all which is but fhow and drefs, 
Or learning’s luxury or idlenefs.’ 





— 


A Letter from the Right Hon. Edmund Burke to bis Grace the 
Duke of Portland, on the Condué? of the Minority in Parlia- 
ment. Containing fifty-four Articles of Impeachment againfi 
the Right Hon. C’. ‘f. Fox. From the Original Copy, in the 
Poffeffion of the Noble Duke. 8vo. » 2s. 6d. Owen. 


1797+ 


HOUGH the fale of this fingular proidindtion has been 
{topped by an injun@tion from the court of chancery, yet 
we have been fortunate enough to obtain a fight of it; and 
Without withing to trefpafs on the laws of our country, -or on 
the prerogatives of that honourable court, we are anxious .to 
gratify the curiofity of our readers, by fubmitting to them a 
ort account of its contents. 
_. We pretend not to be acquainted with the fecret hiftory of 
this pamphlet, nor to be informed from authority either with 
what view it was wifitten, or by what means it: has fourd. its 
to the prefs. We have heard it. infinuated that it was 
not publithed without the knowledge of the author, and that 
the iijunétion from chancery was either a decent difguife, or 
a ftratagem to ftimulate more powerfully the curiofit ‘| of the 
public.—Both thefe fuggeftions are evidently unfounded.—If 
there was any breach of confidence, any violation of the fo- 
cial duties in traducing Mr. Fox, the crime was in the+writ- 
ing and not in the pwbiication ; neither could any device be 
neceflary to excite the attention of the public to any produc- 
tion of Mr. Burke’s. 
From its general tenor, however, and from the circume 
- lances attending its compofition, «<<: jot regard thisdetter 
| ; ae 
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as intended for a mere private communication. It.is a faé& 
now well known, and openly avowed by earl Fitzwilliam in 
one of his letters to lord Carlifle, that the coalition between 
the Portland party and Mr. Pitt was the effeé of a negotiation, 
and rather a tedious negotiation; that the price and hire of 
the contracting parties were actually ftipulated; and in this 
very pamphlet Mr. Burke himfelf remarks, that ‘ Mr. Fox, 
if he pleafed, might have been comprehended in that fyftem, 
with the rank and confideration to which his great talents en- 
title him, and indeed mutt fecure to him in any party atrange- 
‘ment that could be made.’ ‘here was therefore. no nece 
for Mr. Burke to write a private letter to the duke to perfuade 
him to what he had already affented to. The pamphlet muft 
then have been written either with a view to circulate it 
among the friends of the party, who might not be in the fe- 
cret, or fharers in the fpoil, or it muft have been defigned for 
publication, as a juftification, on popular grounds, of the de- 
fertion of their colleagues; but was, probably on the fuggef- 
tion of fome of the more temperate of the party, fuppreiled. 
With this idea, the character and ftyle of the pamphlet agree : 
—it is neither written in the form of a metre epiftolary com- 
munication, nor with that eafe and loofenefs of diction with 
which private letters are ufually compofed. It contains only 
known and publie facts, and alludes but little to.the private 
tranfactions of the party. Some ftatements in it the duke 
muft have known te be falfe; and therefore they could never 
have been introduced with a view of convincing\his private 
judgment. It will, however, certainly not injure the reputa- 
tion of Mr, Foxs fince, though there is no want of ¢ither ma- 
lignity or induftry to deftroy his charaéter, the charges are the 
moft futile that can well be conceived, and are founded only 
upon fa&s which are well known to the public, and for the 
aii part of which Mr. Fox has, been crowned with ap- 
plaufe. . oe | 

The firft charge relates to the miffion of Mr. Adair to the 
court of Peterfburgh, while the difpute was pending between 
that court and the court of St. James’s, relative to the ceflion 
of Oczakow, &c. * to fruftrate’ (as it is faid in the pamphlet) 
* the objects for which the minifter from the'crown was autho- 
riféd to treat;’ and this is reprefented, on the part of Mr. Fox, 
as acrime little fhort of high treafon. Now the moft curious fact 
refpecting this charge is, that the fending of Mr. Adair to Pe- 
terfburg was not the act of Mr. Fox, but of. the whole jumto 
at Burlington houfe : and in this meafure, we have heard it af- 
ferted, Nir. Burke was one of the moft forward—we have 


heard that he was one of the Jaft men who took leave of Mr. 
Adair on his departure, —and that, on the latter exprefling»a 
O 2 . defire 
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defire to bid farewell, before he fet off, to the duke of Portland, 
Mr. Burke undertook to 4 farewell for him, and to convey 


| 


his parting fentiments to the duke. We do not affert this to 
be true 3 we have heard it~—and we mention it, that it may be 
controverted if it be falfe. The ftatement, however, receives 
‘fome ‘corroboration frorn what our author obferves in p. 12 of 
this pamphlet—that, previous to Mr. Fox’s moving the 
‘ramendment on the addrefs in the feflion of 1793 (more than 
“two years after), it was an invariable cuftom, on every meafure 
of impottanice, to call a meeting of the duke of Portland’s 
friends before it could be adopted. 

In the fecond article, the inftitution of the fociety of 
$ Friends of the People,’ is charged as a high crime and mif= 
demeanour in Mr. Fox, though (it is fingulat enough) Mr. 
Fox was not a member of that fociety, and even is faid in this 
article to have, in one inftance at leaft, expreffed his difappro-« 
“bation of their proceedings. 

3. Mr. Fox is accufed of having condemned and vilified 
the proclamation’ of government iffued on that occafion— 
‘though Mr. Fox was exprefsly a€ting in oppofition to mini- 
ftry at that'time. > . | 

4. Mr. Fox did riot confult Mr. Burke, &c. on the amend- 
‘ment which he moved on the king’s fpeech ; but was guilty of 
the enormous wickednefs of confulting with fome friends of 
‘the niarquis of Lanfdowne ! , 

"> §, 6, and 7. He ridiculed the alarmifts in the houfe of 
commons ! | . 

8. «If it bad pleafed God to fuffer him to fucceed in his 
roje& for the amendment to the addrefs, he would for ever 
ave ruined this nation’-—TIn plain terms, he would have kept 

it out of war. jot 

9, 10, 11. He‘had’the audacity to bring on the famie buf- 
nels a fecond and a thitd time, and purfued it with fuch vehe- 
mence as ‘ to fit into Sunday !’ 

12 On the Monday following he purfued the fame condu@, 
and eompared the alarmift affociation at the Crown and An- 
er with the riotous aflemblies of lord George Gordon in 

37560. 
ms 3. He ‘figned» the affociation at St. George’s church. 
This is certainly a very odd accufation from Mr- Burke. 
... 14. Another mi/chrevous fociety was formed, called ‘ the 
‘Friends of the Liberty of the Prefs.’—This meeting, be it re- 
cmembered, Mr. Fox did not attend; but it is quite fufficient 
-to criminate him, if John-a-Nokes or any other perfor did: 
ssfo accurate is our author in drawing up an indiGtinent. | 
15. Mr. Fox cenfured the difmiffion of a fon of the duke 


‘of Leinfter from the guards. 
-4 I 16. He 
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16. He oppofed the ‘ feeble and lax’ alien bill. 

_ 19. He oppofed a bill ‘ awkward and artful in its conftrucy 
tion, — the Iraiterous Correfpondence Bill. 

18. He condemned the war. | 
i 19. He expreffed’ fome fufpicions of the fidelity of the al- 
ies. 

20. He propofed a ftring of conciliatory refolutions, pre~ 
paratory to peace. | 

21, He abetted Mr. Grey in a fimilar diabolical meafure ; 
and, what was worfe, wifhed this country to interfere to pre- 
vent the plunder and partition of Poland, and the maflacre of 
its innocent inhabitants. 

22. Mr. Fox admitted that the French jacobins were cen- 
furable. c 
_ 23. He renewed his propofitions for peace. 

24. ‘ Immediately after giving his affent to the grant of 
fupply voted to him by Mr. fergeant Adair,’ and co. Mr. Fox 
had the audacity ‘to affure them, that he would always per- 
fevere in the fame condué which had procured him fo honours 
able a mark of the public approbation.’ : 

25, Mr. Gurney, of Norwich, prefented a ‘ moft.infidious 
and dangerous hand-bill againf? the war.—What connection 
Mr. Fox had with this, we know not. 

26. Mr. Fox co-operated with this hand-bill, by giving no- 
tice of a motion to addrefs the crown to make peace with 
France. Ri/um teneatis, amici ? 

27. In ‘fupport of this motion he did not {pare the confer 
derate powers, fome of whom are allowed, by Mr. Burke, 
to deferve in the moral forum all the ill he faid of them, Be 
it remembered that this is one of the maxims of the Burkite 
{chool. People may be what they pleafe in the moral forum : 
- but to produce a political effe&, you mutt {uit yourfelf to theiy 
habits. In Italy, for example, it is neceflary to ufe affaflins. 

28. Mr. Fox would have made peace.with the enemy, and 
was guilty of the heinous fin of paying no attention to the 
Burkite do€trine § that this war was not at all a foreign war 
of empire, but as much for our liberties, properties, laws, 
and religion, and eyen more fo, than any we had ever been ene 
gaged in.’ 

29, 30, 31, 32. Mr. Fox would have brought on the kinge 
dom the ftain of perfidy, by diffolving the conneéction with 
Auftria,—would have thus Some the means of giving up Hol- 


Jand to the French,—would have trufted to faétions in France 
unable to keep their fajth as the great monarchics of eftablith- 
ed and recognifed authority at home and abroad,—and, what is 
unknown to the weavers in Norwich, would have given up 
the: key of Italy in France. What tranfcendent wildom this 
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is in Mr. Burke, to know the fituation of Savoy! and how 
magnificently he triumphs over the manufaéturers of a princi- 
pal city of England, among whom may be found, we are per- 
fuaded, men of as great political and geographical knowlege, 

0 of 


of as good tafte in literature and philofophy, as this orael 


Burlington houfe. 
33 34, 35, 36. Mr. Fox endeavoured to irritate and in- 
flame the people againft the war—and his partifans called the 
confederate powers defpots, and their league a combination of 
defpots—Mr. Fox pretendéd a concern for the poor—and 
hints that this war is, and that the other wars have been, the 
wars of kings; and all his doctrine tends to this, * Peace and 
alliance with France, and war with the reft of the world.’ 

37. Unbounded virulence againft Mr. Fox, who is charged 
with praifing or palliating every thing done in France. 

38; 39. Mr. Fox brings forward continually the fatal prin- 
ciple, that ‘in every country the people is the legitimate fo- 
vereign ;’ a doctrine which Mr. Burke believes never to have 
been heard of in any public a&t of any government. ‘What! 
did Mr. Burke never hear of the fafces of a Roman conful ? 
Among the French writers whom he has perufed on the Ro- 
man government, we cannot fuppofe that all have forgotten 
the conful’s entrance into an affembly of the people. 

The origin of this cuftom has been noted by the Roman 
hiftorian ; and the language is fatal to Mr. Burke’s favourite 
doétrine. * Vocato ad concilium populo, fubmiffis fafcibus, 
in concionem afcendit. Gratum id multitudini fpe@aculum 
fuit, fubmifla fibi effe imperii infignia, confeffionemque fac‘ 
tam, populi quam confulis maje/fatem vimque~majorem effe.’ 
But Mr. Burke muft be very deficient in his reading, if this 
pafiage does not bring to his recollection many traits of a fi- 
milar nature i other nations, by which the principle is efta- 
blifhed, that the perk is the legitimate fource of fovereignty. 

40, 41. Mr. Fox and his friends are eager to difcredit and 
‘difgrace the houfe of commons, by atrocious libels in the form 
of petitions ; and the petition of the friends of the people is 
marked out as a complete digeft of libellous matter ; and the 
mode of introducing it into the houfe is reprobated as an 
imitation of a jacobinical proceeding. One fingular citcum- 
{tance attending this article is, that the duke of Portland is 
afferted to have taken great pains, and to have been at gréat 
expenfe, to bring Mr. Tierney, the fuppofed writer of this 
libel, into this parliament. 7 | 
“42. Mr. Fox fupported this petition article by article, and 
teprobated the interference of peers at elections, though. he 


knew that they do tiot intérfere as peers, but as men of pro- 
perty. J iJ. 2 | iia oe Ge i a, 
| ee 43. Mr. 
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43- Mr. Fox oppofes every fpecific plan of reform, is loud 
for a reform, but propofes nothing at all in place of what he 
difgraces. ors 

44, 45. Mr. Fox afferts ‘that the houfe of commons is not 
a true reprefentative of the people, and does not anfwer the 
purpofe of fuch reprefentation,—and reproaches Mr. Pitt with 
treachery in abandoning the caufe of reform. 

46. Reform and jacobinifm the fame thing. | 

47, 48. We are to find out the tendency of a man’s ac- 
tions, not frem the rules and principles of a court of juftice, - 
but thofe of private difcretion ; according to the latter, Mr. 
Fox may be confidered as the moft criminal ftatefman that 
ever exifted in this country; and, befides, he confiders us 
Burkites as deferters. ) 

49. The duke of Portland and lord Fitzwilliam have no 
longer any influence over Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Grey, 
&c. &e. &c. - 

50.. Mr. Fox is made rather to controul than be controuled ; 
and the duke. of Portland has not the fmalleft degree of in- 
fluence over his party. . 

51, 52. Mr. Pitt’s conduct was bad in 1784, and Mr. 
Fox’s in 1793. -Mr. Fox did not purfue Mr. Pitt for his con- 
duct in 1784 as he ought, neither can that conduét be attack- 
ed now.. Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox muft be prime minifter; and 
of the two evils we muft choofe the leaft,—that is, Mr. Pitt. 

53- Jacobinifm is the greateft evil in the world: therefore 
we mutt refift Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan. 

54. Suppofing Mr. Fox’s friends to come into power, ‘the 
duke of Portland and lord Fitzwilliam would not, if admitted, 
have the leaft fhare in the new adminiftration. ‘There would 
be a new order of things: and fo, fays Mr. Burke, ‘ I have 
for one been born in the old order of things, and would fain 
die in it.’ I was born in the true church, fays the catholic ; 
and I would fain die in it. 

Such are the articles of accufation againft Mr. Fox: and 
notwithftanding -the extreme infignificance of moft of them, 
and that the oilers difgrace the writer rather than the perfon 
accufed, this pamphlet may be confidered as one of the moft 
important publifhed during the French revolution. It deve- 
lopes the views of the party to which this very eccentrical 
writer has blindly devoted himfelf, and is the mafter-key to 
all his politics. According to this writer’s mode of reafon- 
ing, there are neceflarily two parties in England, the party in 
power-and the party in oppofition. If there is intrigue and 
management in the one, it is evident that as much js neceflary 
to rife in the other. The duke of Portland was the grand 
leader, or sather head, of the oppofition; and a very good 
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yeafon might be given for the truft repofed in him. The 
prime minifter under him was Mr. Fox; and Mr. Burke ha¢ 
ambition. The French revolution caufed an alarm ; .but Mr. 
Fox was not to be frightened: if he ated with a party, he 
ftill had the good of his country at heart, and was not to be 
alarmed into a defertion of his principles, and into thofe 
childifh meafures which have fo difgraced his former affoci- 
ates. Hence his influence decreafed with the ducal faétion, as 
that of Mr. Burke increafed : and the cabinet of Burlington 
houfe exchanged judgment for imagination, and giving the 
reins up to paffion and prejudice, was made the puppet of the 
party which it once defpifed. 

' We have faid that, according to this writer’s notions, there 
are only two parties to be confidered in England, the minifte- 
xial and the oppofition ; but in this oppofition are to be ranked 
only thofe perfons who fight under the proper banners. All 
the reft, whatever may be their abilities, rank, or property, 
tell for nothing: if they at any time raife their voices, they 
are to be crufhed ; for the conteft of ambition lies only be- 
tween certain perfons, tacitly allowed on both fides to be pro- 
per combatants. Hence all the rancour of Mr. Burke, in this 
and his other pamphlets, is eafily referred to its proper caufe. 
Mr. Fox muft be difgraced. Why ? He has quitted hig banners; 
he looks for fupport no langer to the houfe of Burlington, nor 
will he fide with the minifter. ‘lo fecede from his party, and 
to join the minifter, would have been a lefs crime. The re- 
volution fociety, that of the friends of the people, and the 
conflitutional fociety, are mifchievous affociations. Why? 
Becaufe ‘ they were formed for the increafe of popular pre- 
tenfions to power and direétion ;’ and in this phrafe ‘ popular 
pretenfios ta power and direction,’ is included every man whoa 
fhall dare to think and aét for himfelf, independently of the 
yninifter and ex-minifter. 

- According to this view of Englifh parties, our author is 
without doubt juftified in much of his reprobation of Mr. 
Fox ; but every man who has the {pirit of an Englifhman left 
in him, muft deteft fuch 2 mode of governing a country. 
Mr. Burke may. rail and {cold as he pleafes againft Jacobir fo- 
¢ieties and jacobinifm; yet the conftitution of our country. 
knows no difference between a meeting at Burlington and a 
meeting at Copenhagen houfe; unlefs that if the deliberations 
in parliament are awed by any tranfaction at either, that is 
the moft dangerous to the country, which is the moft fecret. 
Again, who is this duke of Portland, that Mr. Fox is not to 
{peak of 4 meafure in a manner to difpleafe him? or who is 
his fon; or who are his confins, that.an independent member 
of the Britith fenate muft in theit prefence conceal his opir 
: : ~ BMONE § 
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nions? Is this Mr. Burke’s view of the Englith conftitution ? 
It may be fo; but we, who have Englifh blood in our veins, 
know nothing of this old ordet of things in which he would fain 
die ; itis novel to us, and muit bring difgrace on every Eng- 
lifhman who fhould meanly fhrink from his firft, duty to his 
country, becaufe forfooth the fon or the coufin of a peer 
might run home and tell his papa or relation, that certain 
people in the houfe of commons would fpeak their minds. 

On the general ftate of continental politics, we do not fee 
a fingle trait of a great mind: and much as the writer may 
defpife the weavers of Norwich, there are few, perhaps, who 
could not have reafoned as well as himfelf on this fubject. In- 
deed we may be blamed for ufing the term reafon, for Mr. 
Burke’s fort is in the imagination: and, when he quits his 
ftrong hold on the paflions, he finks into a mediocrity which 
is {carcely conceivable by any one who has not paid fome at- 
tention to his ufual mode of arguing in other writings. Thus 
there is a tamenefs in this pamphlet, which diftinguithes it 
from his ufual productions. There are none of the f{plendid 
paflages which fometimes occafioned our admiration, but of- 
tener our derifion. He attempts to reafon: he is out of his 
element ; he is no longer Mr. Burke: he abufes as ufual, he 
fcolds, and he would rave; but prudence keeps down his voices 
and not hearing the outrageous noife of the Billingfgate elo= 
quence, nor being dazzled by the {plendour of his metaphors, 
we can form a true eftimate of the powers of his head and 
the qualities of his heart. Unfortunately alfo for our author, 
he is tied down, by his mode of writing, to a greater ftri€tnefs 
than he has been accuftomed to ufe; each article may be ex- 
amined by itfelf, and the weaknefs of his argument muft be 
open to the meaneft capacities. | 

Upon the whole, we may fay of this pamphlet, that, with 
whatever view it was written or publifhed, it will certainly 
not injure Mr. Fox in the eftimation of any impartial man in 
this kingdom : his friends will fee no reafon to efteem him 
lefs on account of any charge here brought againft him, nor 
will the hatred of his enemies be increafed. The probable 
tendency of the work is to lead the admirers of Mr. Burke 
to examine more clofely the opinions which, from the wild- 
nefs of his imagination, they have adopted: and when they 
find that the charge of jacobinifm is levelled without referve 
againft fuch mafles of our countrymen, they will begin to 
think that they, as well as the author, have been highly guilty 
fin ufing fuch an odious term; and that, under abulive lan- 
Hines -~ have been profcribing the truc friends to the cone 


itution of their country. 
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The Monk: a Romance. By M. G. Lewis, Efg. M.-P. 
3 Vols samo. gs. fewed. Bell. 1796. — 


"THE horrible: and the preternatural have ufwally feized on 

the popuiar tafte, at the rife and decline of literature. Moft 
powerful ftimulants, they can never be required except by the 
torpor of an unawakened, or the languor of an exhautted, 
appetite. ‘The fame phenomenon, therefore, which we hail 
as a favourable omen in the belles lettres of Germany, im- 
prefies a degree of gloom in the compofitions of our country- 
men. We truft, however, that fatiety will banifh what good. 
fenfe fhould have prevented ; and that, wearied with fiends, 
imecomprehenfible characters, with fhrieks, murders, and fub- 
terraneous dungeons, the public will learn, by the multitude 
of the manufacturers, with how little expenfe of thought or 
imagination this {pecies of compofition is manufactured. But, 
cheaply as we eftimate romances in general, we acknowledge, 
in the work before us, the offspring of no common genius. 
The tale is fimilar to that of Santon Barfifta in the Guardian. 
Ambrofio; a monk, furnamed the Man of Holinefs, proud of 
his own undeviating rectitude, and fevere to the faults of 
others, is fuccefsfully affailed by the tempter of mankind, and 
feduced to the perpetration of rape and murder, and finally 
precipitated into a contract in which he configns his foul to 
everlafting perdition. 

The larger part of the three volumes is occupied by the un- 
derplot, which, however, is fkilfully and clofely connected 
with the main ftory, and is fubfervient to its developement. 
‘The tale of the bleeding nun is truly terrific; and we could 
not eafily recollect a bolder or more happy conception than 
that of the burning crofs on the forehead of the wandering 
Jew (a myfterious character, which, though copied. as to its 
more prominent features from Schiller’s ineomprehenfible Ar- 
menian, does, neverthelefs, difplay great vigour of fancy), 
But the charaGter of Matilda, the chief agent in the feduction 
of Antonio, appears to us to be the author’s mafter-piece. It 
is, indeed, exquifitely imagined, and a3 exquifitely fupported. 
The whole work is diftinguifhed by the variety and impref- 
fivenefs of its incidents ; and the author every-where difeovers 
an imagination rich, powerful, and fervid- Such are the ex- 
cellencies ;—the errors and defects are more numerous, and 
(we are forry to add) of greater importance. : 

All events are levelled into one common mafs; and beeome 
almoft equally probable, where the order of nature may be | 
changed whenever the author’s purpofes demand it. alii F 
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drefs is tequifite to the accomplifhment of any defign; and 
no pleafure therefore can be received from the perception of 
difficulty furmounted.. The writer may make us wonder, but 
he cannot furprife us. For the fame reafons a ‘romance is in- 
capable of exemplifying a moral truth. No proud man, fdr 
inftance, will be made lefs proud by being told that Lucifer 
once feduced a. prefumptuous monk. Jncredulus odite Or 
even if, believing the ftory, he fhould deem his virtue lefs fe- 
cure, he would yet acquire no leffons of prudence, no feel« 
ings of humility. Human prudence can oppofe no fufficient: 
fhield to the power and cunning of fupernatural beings; and 
the privilege of being proud might be fairly conceded to him 
who could rife fuperior to all earthly temptations, and whom 
the ftrength of the fpiritual world alone would be adequate to 
overwhelm. So falling, he would fall with glory, and might 
reafonably welcome his defeat with the haughty emotions of 
aconquetor. As far, therefore, as the ftory is concerned, 
the praife which a romance can claim, is fimply that of hav- 
ing given pleafure during its perufal ; and fo many are the ca- 
lamities of life, that he who has done this; has not written 
ufelefsly. The children of ficknefs and of folitude thall thank 
him.—To this praife, however, our author has not entitled 
himfelf. The fufferings which he defcribes are fo frightful 
and intolerable, that we break with abruptnefs from the delu- 
fion, and indignantly fufpe& the man of a fpecies of bruta- 
lity, who could find a pleafure in wantonly imagining. them; 
and the abominations which he pourtrays with no hurrying 
pencil, are fuch as the obfervation of charaéter by no means 
demanded, fuch as ‘ no obfervation of character can juttify,- 
becaufe no good man would willingly fuffer them to pals, 
however tranfiently, through his own mind.’ The merit of 
a novellift is in proportion (not fimply to the effeét, but) to 
the plea/urable effet which he produces. Situations of tor- 
ment, and images of naked horror, are eafily conceived; and a 
writer in hots works they abound, deferves our gratitude al- 
moft equally with him who fhould drag us by way of fport 
through a military hofpital, or force us to fit at the diflecting- 
table of a natural philofopher. ‘To trace the nice boundaries, 
beyond which terror and fympathy are deferted by the plea- 
furable emotions,—to reach thofe limits, yet never to pafs 
them,—hic labor, hoc opus eft. Figures that fhock the imagina- 
tion, and narratives mangle the feelings, rarely difcover 
genius, and always betray a low and vulgar taffe. Nor has 
our author indicated lefs ignorance of the human heart in the 
management of the principal character. ‘The wifdom and 
goodnefs of providence have ordered that the tendency of 
! vicious 
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vicious actions to deprave the heart of the perpetrator, fiould 
diminifh in proportion to the greatnefs of his temptations. 
Now, in addition to conftitutional warmth and irrefiftible op« 

rtunity, the monk is impelled ta incontinence by friendthip, 

compaflion, by gratitude, by all that is amiable, and al] 
that is eftimable; yet in a few weeks after his firft frailty, the 
man who had been defcribed as poffefling much general hu- 
manity, a keen and vigorous underftanding, with habits of the 
mioit exalted piety, degenerates into an uglier fiend than the 
gloomy imagination of Danté would have ventured to picture. 
Again, the monk is defcribed as feeling and ating under the 
influence of an appetite which could not éo-exifl with his 
other emotions. [he romance-writer poffefles an unlimited 

wer over fituations ; but he muft {crupuloufly make his 
characters a&t in congruity with them. Let him work phy/- 
cal wonders only, and we will be content to dream with him 
for a while ; but the firft mora/ miracle which he attempts, he 
difgufts and awakens us. ‘Thus our judgment remains unof- 
fended, when, announced by thunders and earthquakes, the 
fpirit appears to Ambrofio involved in blue fires that increafe 
the cold of the cavern ; and we acquicfce in the power of the 
filver myrtle which made gates and doors fly open at its touch, 
and charmed every eye into fleep. But’ when a mortal, freth 
from the impretlion of that terrible appearance, and in the a¢t 
of evincing for the firft time the witching foree of this myr- 
tle, is reprefented as being at the fame moment agitated by fo 
fleeting an appetite as that of luft, our own feelings convince 
us that this is not improbable, but impoflible ; not preterna- 
tural, but contrary to nature. The extent of the powers that 
may exift, we can never afcertain; and therefore we feel no 
great difficulty in yielding a temporary belief to any, the 
firangeft, fituation of édings. But that fituation once con- 
ceived, how beings like ourfelyes would feel and aét in it, 
our own feelings fuffciently inftru& us; and we inftantly re- 
ject the clumfy fiction that does not harmonife with them. 
Thefe are the two principal miftakes in judgment, which the 
guthor has fallen into; but we cannot wholly pafs over the 
frequent incongruity of his ftyle with his fubjets. It is gaudy 
where it fhould have heen feverely fimple ; and too often the 
mind is offended by phrafes the moft trite and colloquial, 
where it demands and had expected a fternnefs and folemnity 
of diction. 

A more grievous fault remajns,—a fault for which no litera+ 
ty excellence can atone,—a fault which ,all other excellence 
does but aggravate, as adding fubtlety to a poifon by the ele- 
gance of its preparation. Miuldnefs of cenfure would here be 
criminally mifplaced, and filence would make us accomplices. 
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Not without relu€tance then, but in full conviftion that we 
are performing a duty, we declare it to be our opinion, that 
the Monk is a romance, which if a parent faw in the hands 
of a fon or daughter, he might reafonably turn pale. The 


temptations of .Ambrofio are defcribed with a libidinous mi+ 
nutenefs, which, we fincerely hope, will receive its beft and 
only adequate cenfure from the offended confcience of the 
wiithide himfelf “Fhe fhamelefs‘harlotry of Matilda, and the 
trembling innocence of Antonia, are feized with equal avidi- 
ty, as vehicles of the moft voluptuous images; and though 
hi tale is indeed a tale of horror, yet the moft painful im: 
preflion which thé work left on our minds was that of great 
acquirements and fplendid genius employed to furnifh a morme 
for children, a poifon for youth, and ‘a provocative for the 
debauchee. ‘Tales of enchantments and witchcraft can ne- 
vet be w/eful: our author has contrived to make them ferns 
ciousy by blending, with an irreverent negligence, all that is 
moft awfully true in religion with all that ‘is moft ridicw- 
loufly abfurd in fuperftition. He takes frequent occafion, in- 
ileed, to manifeft his fovereign contémpt for the latter, both 
in his own perfon, and (moft incongruoufly)\in that of his 
principal chara€ters ; and that his refpect for the former is not 
excéfive, we are forced to conclude from the treatment which 
its in{fpited writings receive from him. Ambrofio difcovers 
Antonia reading— ' : 

* He examined the book which fhe had been reading, and had 
now placed upon the table. It was the Bible. 

‘© How!” faid the friar to himfelf, * Antonia reads the Bible, 
and is ftill fo ignorant?” 

‘ But, upon a further iafpeCtion, he found that Elvira had made 
exactly the fame remark. That prudent mother, while the admired 
the beauties of the facred writiigs, was convinced that, unreftria- 
ed, no reading more improper could be permitted a young womaz. 
Many of the narratives can only tend to excite ideas the worit cal- 
culated. for a female breaft : every thing is called plainly and round- 
ly by its name; and the annals of a brothel would /carcely furnift 
a greater choice of indecent exprefions. Yet this is the book which 
young women are recommended to ftudy, which is, put into the 
hands of children, able to comprehend little more than thofe paf& 
fages of which they had better remain ignorant, and which but too 
— Srequently inculeates the firft rudiments of vice, and gives the firft 

alarm: to the ftill fleeping pafiions, Of this was Elvira fo fully 
convinced, that. fhe would have preferred putting into her daugh- 
ter’s hands “* Amadis de Gaul,” or “ The Valiant Champion, 
Tirante the White ;"" and would Jooner have authorifed her fludying 
the lewd exploits of Don Galaor, or the-dafcivious jokes of the Dam- 
Jel Planer di mi vida’ Vol. ii. P. 247+ 
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The impiety of this falfehood can be equalled ortly by its 
impudence. . This is indeed as if a Corinthian harlot, clad 
from head to foot in the tranfparent thinnefs of the Coan veft, 
- fhould affect to view with prudith horror the naked knee of a 
Spartan matron! [f it be poffible that the author of thefe 
blafphemies is a Chriftian, fhould he not have reflefted that 
the only paflage in the fcriptures *, which could give a /ha- 
dow of planfy jlity to the. weate/? of thefe saa i is Te- 
pertcates as being {poken by the Almighty himfelf? But if he 

e an infidel, he has acted confiftently enough with that cha- 
racter, in his endeavours firft to inflame the flefhly appetites, 
and then to pour contempt on the only book. which would be 
adequate to the tafk of recalming them. We believe it not 
abfolutely impoflible that a mind may be fo deeply depraved 
by the habit of reading lewd and voluptuous tales, as to ufe 
even. the Bible in conjuring up the fpirit. of uncleannefs. 
‘The moft innocent expreflions might become the firft link in 
the chain of affociation, when a man’s foul had been fo poi- 
foned ; and we believe it not abfolutely impoffible that he 
might extract pollution from the word of purity, and, ina 
literal fenfe, turn the grace of God into wantonne/;. 

We have been induced to pay particular attention to this 
work, from the unufual fuccefs which it hasexperienced. It 
certainly poflefles much real merit, in addition to its meretri- 
cious attractions. Nor muft it be forgottgn that the author is 
a man of rank and fortune.—Yes! the author of the Monk 
figns himfelf a LEcisLaTor !—We ftare and tremble. 

The poetry interfperfed through the volumes is, in gene- 
ral, far above mediocrity. "We fhall prefent our readers with 

the following exquifitely tender elegy, which, we may ven- 
ture to prophefy, will melt and delight the heart, when ghofts — 
and hobgoblins fhall be found only in the Jumber-garret of a 
circulating library. | 


¢‘ THE EXILE. 


‘ Farewell, oh native Spain! farewell for ever! 
Thefe banifhed eyes fhall view thy coafts no more : 

A mournful prefage tells my heart, that never 
Gonzalvo’s fteps again fhall prefs thy fhore. 


¢ Hufhed are the winds ; while foft the veffel failing 
With gentle motion plows the unruffled main, 
I feel ny bofom’s boafted courage failing, 


And curfe the waves which bear me far from Spain. ; 


. 





* Ezckicl, chap. xxiii. 
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* I fee it yet! Beneath yon blue clear heaven 
Stilldo the fpires, fo well-beloved, appear. 


From = craggy point the gale of even 
my mative accents to mine ear, 


* Propped on fome mofs-crowned rock,, and. gaily Ainging, 


There in the fun hisnets the fither dries ; 
Oft have I heard the plaintive ballad, bringing 
_ Scenes of pait joys before my forrowing eyes. 


‘ Ah! happy {waia! he waits the accuftomed hour, 
When twilight- gloom obfcures the clofing ley ; 
Then gladly feeks his loved paternal bower, 
And fhares the feaft his aative fields {upply- 


| * Friendfaip:and Love, his cottage guefts, receive. him 
With honef welcome and with {mile fincere : 

No threatening woes of prefent joys bereave him ; ; 
No figh his bofom owns, his cheek no tear. 


* Ah! happy fwain! fuch blifs to me denying, 
__ Fortune thy lot with envy bids me view ; 
Me, who, froin home and Spain an exile fying, - 
Bid ali I value, ‘ail I love, adieu. 


‘.No more mine ear thall lift the well: known ditey 
_ Sung by fome ‘mountain-girl, who tends her goats, 
Some village-{wain imploring amorous pity, 


Or fhepherd chanting wild his ruftic_ motes. - 


« No more my’arms a parent’s fond embraces, 
No more my heart domeftic calm muft know ; 
Far from thefe joys, with fighs which memory er 
To fultry tkies and diftant climes I go. 


‘ Where Indian funs engender new difeafes, 
Where fnakes and tigers breed, I bend my way, 

To brave the feverifh thirft no art appeafes,» 
The yellow plague, and madding blaze of-day. 


* But not to feel flow pangs confume my liver, 
To die by piece-meal in the bloom of age, 

My boiling blood drank by infatiate fever, 
And brain delirious with the day-ftar’s rage, 


‘ Can make me know fuch grief, as thus to fever, 
_ With many a bitter figh, dear land! from-thee ; 
To feel this ee mutt ty on thee for ever, 

And feel that all thy joys are torn from me! 
.# Ah me! how oft will fancy’ s {pells, in lumber, 
. Recall my native country to my mind ! 
How oft regret will bid me fadly number 

Each loft delight, and dear friend left behind ! 
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* Wild Murcia’s vales and loved romantic bowers, 
The river on whofe banks a child I played, 

My caftle’s antient halls, its frowning towers, 
Each muth-regretted wood, and well-known glade ; 


































* Dreams of the land whete all my withes centre, ’ 
Thy fcenes, which I am doomed rio more to know, 

Full oft fhall memory trace, my foul’s tormentor; - 

And turn each pleafure paft to prefent woe: 


* But, lo! the fun beneath the waves retires ; 
Night fpéeds apace her empire to reftore! 
Clouds from my fight obfcure the village-fpires,  - 
‘Now feen but faintly, and now feen no more, | 


© Oh! breathe not, winds! Still be the water’s motion ! 
Sleep, fleep, my bark, in filence on the main! 

So, when to-morrow’s light fhall gild the ocean; 
Once more mine eyes fhall fee the coaft of Spain. 


* Vain is the wifi ! My laft petition fcorning, 
Frefh blows the gale, and high thé billows {well : 
Far fhall we be before the break of morning : 
Oh! then, for ever, native Spain, farewell !’ 
Vol. ii. pv. 165. 
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| A View of the Caufes and Confequences of the prefent War with 
i France. , By the Honourable Thomas Erfkinee 8vo. 256 
| Debrett. 1797+ 


iv W# EN a perfon of high réputation aid diftinguifhed abi- 

lities in a’particular profefhion, and that a profeflion not 
very favourable to polite literature, fteps forward into the re- 
public of Jetters, many allowances are to be made for his for- 
mer: habits of life, for the diftraCtion of his thoughts in 2 
laborious occupation, and for the confequent want of that 
accuracy which might be required with juftice from inferior 
capacities. ‘The writer of this paniphlet is known as the or- 
nament of the bart he is not without merit alfoas anable and 
upright fenator ; and we may be allowed to exprefs our fur- 
prife that, engaged in thefe avacations, he fhould find time to 
commit his thoughts with fuch accuracy to the prefs. That 
there aré fomé blemifhes in ftyle, di€tion, and, compofitions 
we cannot conceal; and thofe might éafily have beeh corre¢t- 
ed, if, in pafling through the prefs, the work had been fub- 
mitted t6 the inipection of fome one of the. author’s learned 
friends, whofe: leifure would have been but little interrupted 
by fo pleafing an employment. But the ftyle and language of 
the work are of inferior concern, when compared with the 
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foundnefs of reafoning which prevails on moft fubje&s on 
which it treats, and with the opennefs and fincerity which are 
its ftriking charaCteriftics. It is indeed an honeft pamphlet. 
Mr. Erfkine commits himfelf without referve to the judgment 
of his country: he gives his opinion on men and meafures 
with a candour and impartiality which do him the greateft 
credit: and the readers who differ from him in their conclu- 
fions, cannot deny that he fuftains with dignity the charaéter 
of an independent member of the Britifh parliament. 

Mr: Erfkine,.in the prelude to his inquiry, is naturally led 
to notice the apparently extreme torpor of the Englith nation : 
from being tremblingly alive to every act of government, and 
dreading the lofs of liberty in the leaft rigorous exercife of an 
allowed prerogative, it has pafled into the contrary extreme : 
and to queftion any aétion of the adminiftration, is now 
treated as a difaffe€tion to government. ‘This artful mode of 
confounding thé adminiftration with the government has 
produced wonderful effe&ts : but the almoft univerfal adoption 
of this prejudice cannot, according to our author, be attri- © 
buted wholly either to the increafe of luxury or of the regal 
influence, or to the French revolution. All of thefe have 
co-operated in producing the effect; but it was brought to 
maturity by the prefent minifter. ‘This will appear from con- 
fidering the different effects of the American and French re- 
volutions on the public mind. At the clofe of the American 
war, Mr. Pitt was the patron of reform; and he acted with 
the good wifhes of the beft part of the nation. ‘Phe republi- 
canifm of America was then no argument againit a reformer ; 
but Mr. Pitt came into power, was intoxicated with his new 
dignity, forgot his former principles, and perfecuted the men 
by whom they were maintained. When the revolution took 
place in France, the reformers in England were warmed with 
the example of fo many millions rifing into freedom ; and 
their ardour fhould either have been ‘ managed by a liberal 
{upport from government, or checked in its excefies by a pru- 
dent and conttitutional reftraint.’ In the one cafe Mr. Pitt 
might have made his fituation as minifter precarious ; he was 
too haughty to adopt the prudent methods preferibed by the 
mildnefs of our conftitution. Hence a few warm fpecches 
were conftried into horrible fedition; the congratulations 
pafling between focieties in France and England, though the 
two countries were at peace, were confidered as little fhort of 
acts of treafon; and the public, without being witnefs to any 
outrages on the part of the confpirators, was alarmed by a 
proclamation, tending to infpire the belief that the country was 
in danger, and that it became the duty of every good fubject 
to rally round the. conftitution. The principal whig families 
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{upported the delufion ; and the duke of Portland had proba- 
bly been confulted on the meature. 


‘ The proclamation, thus fupported, was planted as the only ge- 
nuine banner of loyalty throughout the kingdom; voluntary bo- 
dies, to ftrengthen the executive power by maintaining profecu- 
tions, were every where inftituted. Society was rent afunder, and 
the harmony and freedom of Englifh manners were, for a feafon, 
totally deftroyed.’ vp. 17. 


‘ At this period the feeds of the war were fown,’ fays Mr. 
Erfkine; and he reafons very judicioufly upon the total want 
of proof of the exiftence of any confpiracy to juftify the pro- 
clamation : but we cannot agree entirely with him in fuppof- 
ing that the feeds of the war were fown at this time, chiefly 
in the abhorrence of French principles. We look a little far- 
ther into this fubjeét; and neither the famous decree of fra- 
ternifation, nor the excefles. of the French, nor the imputed 
crimes of the reformers at home, could alone or-jointly have 
produced our diftrefles. Ambition and avarice, which do not 
enter into Mr. Erfkine’s calculation, feem to haye contributed 
moft to the defolation of Europe. The wretched ftate of 
the French afforded to the confederates of Pilnitz a fufficient 
ground of hope, that France might be another Poland to 
them. Jacobinifm was a good pretence fog their manifeftoes ; 
and Great Britain had not magnanimity enough to abftain 
from the plunder of its ancient enemy. ‘Taking thefe two 
paffions into our calculation, we fee the conduct of our mini- 
fter to Chauvelin, the -French ambaflador, in its true light. 
‘The declarations of the ambaffador, that his {tate did not au- 
thorife any agents in promoting difcontent in other countries, 
could be of no avail; his willingnefs to treat on the Scheldt, 
and his entreaties that we fhould-act as mediators, were necef- 
farily to be flighted. In the hour of our infolence, when 
ambition pointed to the annihilation of France, he was driven 
away with difgrace; and the French were taught a leffon, 
which, within a few fhort years, they were enabled to: retort 
on our fhort-fighted politicians. ; 

Our treatment of this ambaffador is very well enlarged upon 
in this pamphlet: and reference is made to the documents 
‘before the-houfe of commons. The confequent meafures of 
the oppofition to averf the war are now very clearly fet forth, 
and feveral jathcious rematks are made on the probable confe-~ 
quences which this country might have derived from the ne- 
gotiation propofed by Mr. Fox. But it was determined that 
we fhould enter into the war ; and the nation was wrought up 
into fuch a pitch of folly, that the advocates for: jt did nat 
{cruple, in oppofition to the whole tenor of the Gofpel, an 
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callit @war in defence of rel ion.’ ‘On this fabje&t we at- 
tended to Mr:' Effkine ‘with’ ‘the’ greateft pleafute ; and the 


preachers on the approachiiig ‘fat day may derive from‘him 
miich tfeful inftruétion. 


‘ Before this difcovery of the prefent minifters, who had ever 
heard of the Chriftianity of the French court, and its furrounding 
nobles, towards whom the hurricane of revolution was "ptincipally 
dirested? Who had ever heard of their evangelical charaétets fo as 
to lead to an apprehenfion that Chriftianity muft be extinguifhed 
with their extin@tion ? Who that ever really profeffed the Chriftian 
religion, from the times ofthe apoftles to the ‘prefent moment, 
ever before confidered it as a hitman eftablifhment, the work 
of particular men or nations, fubjeét to decline with their 
changes, or to perifh with their falls? No man ever exifted 
who is more alive to every thing conneéted with the Chriftian 
faith than the aaithor of thefé pages, or more unalterably imprefled 
with its truths; but thefe very impreéffions deprive me of any fhare 
in that anxious concern of the cabinet at St. James’s for the prefer- 
vation of religion, which was going to ruin, it feems, with the falf 
of the grofs fuperftitions and abominable corruptions of the prieft- 
hood and monarchy of France. _ Weak men, not to have remem- 
bered, before they difturbed the repofe of the world by their pious 
apprehenfions, that the fabric of Chriftianity was raifed in direct 
oppofition to all the powers and eftablifhments of the world, and 
that we have the authority of God himfelf, that all the nations of 
the earth fhall be finally gathered together under its fhadow. Rath 
men, not to have reflected before they embarked ‘in this crufade of 
defolation, that however good may be attained through evil, ih the 
myfterious fyftem of Divine Providence, it is not for man to fup- 
port that religion, which commands peace and good will. iipon 
earth, by a deliberate and deep laid fyftem of bloodfhed, famine, 
and devaftation. I by no means intend to inculcate by thefe ob- 
fervations, that, becaufe Chriftianity, if it be founded in truth, 
mutt ultimately prevail over all oppofition, that therefore Chriftian 
nations, or Chriftian individuals, are abfolved from their activities 
in its defence, or in its propagation. In this, as ‘in all other human 
difpenfations, the Supreme Being acts by means that are human, 
and our duties are only exalted inftead of being weakened by this 
awful confideration: but thefe duties, whilft they ferve to quicken 
our zeal in what is good, can in no inftance involve us in what is 
evil. They dignify that piety which propagates the gofpel by Chrif- 
tian charities, but condemn that rafhnefs which would eftablifh or 
extend it by. force. 

* This. condemnation, from the very eflence of Chriftianity, 
muft fall even upon honeft error afferting its dominion by the 
{word ¢ but if the condemnation fhould ever happen te range more 
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widely, fo asto involve ambition, dealing coldly in blood, for its 
own {candalous purpofes, under the garb of meeknefs and truth, I 
dare not admit ipto my mind even an: idea of the punifhment which 
ought to follow. I would rather from humanity invoke the /pa- 
tience of God and man, than invite or direét their vengeance.’ 
Ps 5S. 

To wage war againft opinion, is of all things the moft ab- 
furd, unlefs you can by fome means in your own country 
check every {pecies of difcuflion. | As this could not be done 
in England, Mi . Erfkine is right in expofing the folly of this 

retext. The motions made by the oppofition, the note of 
Mr. Wickham, and lord Malmefbury’s fyftem of compenfa- 
tion, are fucceflively. brought into view. The fubjects are 
familiar to every one, and the reflections are obvious: the 
chief merit of the writer is in bringing into.a narrow com- 
pafs thofe leading circumftances which may perhaps weigh 
with a few thinking men, whofe prejudices are not yet re- 
moved, and who have not hitherto felt the difgrace attendant 
on this part of our hiftory. We come now to the main point, 
that at this moment the nation is at war about Belgium,—that 
is, the war ceafes to be a war of religion or of opinion,—it is 
a war of territory: and here we expected to fee detailed the 
confequences of giving up the object to France, or perifhing 
in the conteft. ‘The former.part our author profeffes himfelf 
not qualified to difcufs: we agree with him, that moft terri- 
torial arrangements are trifling, compared with the bleflings 
of peace; and we think, that if he had taken this fubject 
properly into confideration, he might have proved to the coun- 
try; that this.new acceflion of territory to France is not fuch 
an objeét of terror as the unthinking are apt to efteem it. 
In this part we do not fee many traces of deep thought: the 
imagination triumphs over the judgment of the politician ; the 
writer becomes an imitator, and fets up Mr. Burke as the ob- 
jet of his imitation. Inftead of purfuing his fubje&t, we 
have a tame paraphrafe of a Burkian fentence, and a rambling 
paragraph on Mr. Burke’s merits. “The confequences of this 
fatal and difaftrous war are not brought home with fufficient 
ftrength to each bofom: and the whole concludes with point- 
ing out to us the leflons of wifdom which we may derive from 
the French revolution. 

From the difficulty we found in making a juft analyfis of 
this work, we conceive that it muft have fon produced 


by ftarts: it is deficient in arrangement, and it wants 
concentration of fentiment. The Ame Jabor has not been 
employed, and the harmony of periods is much negleéed. 
We might bring mapy inftances to warrant our laft vee ; 

ut 
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but the*finale, which is ufually moft laboured by good. wtit- 
ets, will {trike every reader. -The clofing period is. intended 
to convey fome grand refleCtions : the preat advantage of our 
conftitution ‘is the“laft, for it infures’‘ to its fubjects an ex- 
emption from revolution, the worft of all poffible evils, ex- 
cept that confirmed eftablifhment of ‘tyranny and oppreflion 


¢ fér which) there. is|nd S\thér ciire,’ . 


Oh tame’ ahd impotent conclufion ! 

We are, however, as we faid before, to make great allow- 
ances for fuch a defe&t : for how is it poffible that an ear, ac- 
cuftomed to the jargon of briefs, the reading of clerks of the 
court, the barbarous language of illitérate pleaders, fhould 
be awake to all the niceties of elegant dition? We muft not 
then ‘examine every paffage upon the rules of eftablithed criti- 
cifm,—when inftances of defe€tive grammar appear, fuch as 
the improper ufe of. the participle, a verb fingular to a plural 
fubftantive, or the contrary,—when metaphors ire ill afforted, 
fuch as ‘the illumination of an angel 'to make dark,’— when com- 
parifons are too remote or not eafily underftood, fuch as that 
ef the fyftem of ‘the wniverfe to a county clock (meaning, we 
prefume, fome public’clocks in Scotland)—we muft attribute 
thefe things 'to'the genius of the author’s profeffion,’ his coun- 

» and the'want of fufficient leifure. , 

If-we could however'find much fault with the author’s 
language and ftyle, there are few fentiments in whith we 
fhould not readily acquiefce. Yet wecannot think with him, 
that, when Mr. Pitt became an apoftate from his former prin- 
ciples, * he conducted himfelf with (the) mafterly fkill:’ we 
allow the boldnefs afcribed to him by Mr. Erfkine; but the 
fkill of a°‘mafter has furely not been difplayed, fince he has 
been baffled in almoft all his fchemeés, both at home and 
abroad. Mr. Erfkine is not ‘ afhamed of the appellation of 
party, when the phrafe is properly underftood:’ he need not 
certainly, if the party is a good party; but the term party, 
ufed abfolutely, is generally and properly taken in a bad fenfa 
We have the misfortune not to underftand Mr. Erfkine, any 
more than moft of the gentlemen of his profeffion, on the 
do&trine of libels. He tells us, that, of the late writings of the 
reformers, * fome, according to the juft theory of the law, 
were unqueftionably libels ;’ of the writings of the reformers, 
when Mr. Pitt was at their head, he fays, ‘ libels at that time 
were written, but Mr. Pitt’s were unqueftionably the ftrong~ 
eft and the beft:’ in another place he fays, ‘ libels, indeed, 
both then and fince, as at all other periods, were undoubtedly 
written by mifchievous, turbulent, and mifguided individuals.’ 
Now we fhauld be glad to ay Mr. Erfkine’s theoty of the 
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law which fhould at the fame time condemn. thofe. works 
which he thinks unqueftionably libels, and at the fame time 
abfolve the prefent pamphlet, and free the, author, from. the 
imputation of being’ a_mifchievous, turbulent, or, mifguided 
individual. There is no work, we, conceiye, more. wantedy—-na 
one which would do greater honour to Mr. Ertkine.; .it would 
reliéve many worthy and confcientious writers, and might 
folve the doubts of independent juries. 

The compliments to Mr. Sheridan, Mr...Fox; Mr, - Bunke, 
lord Malmefbury, are what are vulgarly called make-weights : 
they are much ufed)in_the-houfe of commons,—or if we had 
faid abufed, the. expreflion would have been more proper, 
When the intereft of a nation is.at, ftake,, it:is. trifling; with 
the public to’interrupt the debate with, perfonak compliments, 
The. compliment to lord Malmefbury is of-a ,ftrange- mixed 
nature. The. writer,.profefles ‘ greatly. to refpe& ‘his diplo- 
matic talents,’ and at the fame time-compares the ambaflador 
to a. common bellman. Who can refpeét fuch. diplomatie 
talents ? Can we conceal from ourfelves that this, nruch-re- 
{pected diplomatifer is the laughing-ftock ofall Europe?! We 
as little approve of .the affected manner ini ;which- the writer 
{peaks of himfelf. It isnot for‘ a yery-private man like. me, 
with no talents for a ftatefman.’; No!’ Mr.-Erfkine, you muft 
know that you are far from being 4,very private -mapn '5~and if 
you have no talents, for a flatefinang-why_ do, you, not rétire 
from parliament, and give yourfelf up; wholly/to. ‘the:pur- 
fuits of your moft laborious profeflion??.., vii. aioe nh oe 

We have thus pointed out fome few of thelteprehenkble 
things in the pamphlet before us: they may, with eafebe cors 
rected in a fubfequent edition ; and, with allvits defeCts,: we ree 
commend it to, our readers, if not asa brillianty yet, as we 
{aid before, as an honeft pamphlet. RT ho need 
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Fones’s Englifh Syftem of Book-keeping, by Single or Double 
Entry, in which it is impoffible for anError of the mofi trifiing 
Amount to be paffed unnoticed; calculated effectually to prevent 
the Evils attendant on the Methods fo long efiablifhed ; and 
adapted to every Species of Trades. 4to. Il. iis. Od, 
Boards. Grofvenor and Chater. 1796. - 2am 


WHat can the Critical Reviewers fay of a fyftem of 
book-keeping which has been reviewed and approved 

of by the millionaries of the city of London? Let their re~ 

commendation fpeak for the merits of the work— 


¢ The fimplicity on which Jones’s New Syftem of Book-keep- 


ing is founded—the expedition with which books may be examin- 
: ed 
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ed-and balanced*—the ingenious, certain, and yet fimple method 
-of difcovering errors, or falfe ftatements, makes it a valuable ac- 
quifition to perfons-in anywife concerned with trade. 

D. GILES, le 
JAMES REED and JOHN PARKINSON, 
ALEXANDER CHAMPION, 
GEORGE WARD, 
ROBERT PEEL, 
JAMES BOLLAND, 
ROBERT BARNEWELL, 
BOLLAND and PRESTWIDGE, 
G. G. STONESTREET.” __ a 


A work that anfwers the above commendation, muft.doubt- 
lefs be, acceptable to the public ; and fuppofing it to be jutt, 
we are glad to fee'that the author has received fo much en- 
couragement for his invention : for, compared with it, the net 
eceipts| of aPope, a. Gibbon, a Robertfon, a Blair, and a 
Hume, vanifh into fmoke. But our readers will not be con- 
tent with the recommendation only; neither fhould we, if 
there. was any fufpicion that the perfons who fet their names 
down to this recommendation, had not fully weighed the 
contents of the work. If any one has been induced merely 
through friendfhip to fet his name down, we confider him as 
guilty, of one of the higheft crimes againft and unpunifhed by 
dgciety + and-we are fearful that they may not all be aware of 
the force of the word: certain; \for furely they {peak too pofi- 
tively,,af they;mean that an artful man cannot abufe this 
mode, aswell as that of double entry. We,will prefent them, 
therefore; with..the author’s own account of the advantages 
attending his fyftem, which he very well contrafts with the 
inconveniences .of double entry. 


* The procefs by my fyftem is perfectly fimple and concife—It 
bivés more information, by always bringing the whole ftatement of 
the moft extenfive concern into one view ;—and yet needs no check- 
fheet—balance-paper—abftraét—nor any account.whatever, but 
what is contained inthe ledger itfelf.—It requires lefs labour than 
‘any fyftem now in ufé; and has this additional advantage, that it 
is impoffible for an error of the moft trifling amount to be pafled 
unnoticed, 

‘By my fyftem the books may be’ pofted every day, and ba- 
lanced- every month, or oftener, without the leaft inconvenience ; 
and:with the fatisfaétion, when balanced, of the accounts being 
correét, to an abfolute certainty. The books cannot be complete- 
ly pofted without being balanced ; nor. balanced while an error, or 
falie ftatement of a farthing, or any greater amount remains. 


¢ By my fyftem, the unfortunate trader may, at a few hours 
P 4 notice, 
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motice, produce his books balanced to his creditors; and the cre- 
ditors may reft perfectly fatisfied that they cannot be deceived by a 
falfe ftatement ; for it is impoffible to produce.a.falfe ftatement from 
books kept after this plan, that will not be immediately deteéted : 
— And it- will be, futile for any-perfon to plead his ignorance of 
book-keeping, as an excufe for his infolvency ; becaule any man, 
who poffeffes underftanding enough ‘to make out a bill of parcels, 
may, in an hour or two, gain fuch a complete knowledge of the 
Englifh Syftem, as either to be able to keep his own books, or fee 
that they are properly and regularly kept by fome one elfe—-There- 
fore the creditors of bankrupts will be able to draw a line between 
the unfortunate and the difhoneft. man. 

¢ My fyftem is fo fimple, that it is fuited to the capacity of a 
{chool-boy ; and I fhall lay down a plan for teaching it, which if 
adapted at feminaries of ufeful learning, muft be attended with 
great fuccefs. And certainly the art of book-keeping is as necef- 
fary for a {chool-boy to learn as reading, writing, or arithmetic. 

* The great .dependance that men in trade are neceffarily obliged 
to place on. the information contained .in their’ books, requires fuch 
a fyftem as may be confidently and invariably relied on, and in 
which it js impeffible for an error or falfe ftatement to ‘remain un- 
difcovered. My fyftem will fully anfwer this purpofe: and. if, 
at any time, it be thought neceflary to go through an examination 
of a fet of books kept on this plan, the pofting of one thowfand 
entties may be eafily, examined in an hour by one perfon, without 
the leaft affiftance, or the poffibility of pafling unnoticed an error 
of the moft trifling amount: —I have examined the pofting of ‘one 
hundred entries in lefs than five minutes. No_perfan, therefore, 
need negkeét.an examination of his books. And it is worthy re- 
mark; that the plain and fimple manner in which the profit or Jofs 
in any concerm may be afcertained, precludes the, poflibility.of the 
moft ingenious man deceiving his partner, if poffeffed only of com- 
mon underftanding.’ Pp. 14. 


A fpecimen is given of the mode of keeping books, which 
feems to us better calculated for the retail trader than .a dealer 
in great concerns. To ufe the mode, a perfon muft buy this 
book, confifting of lefs than eighty quarto pages, of which 
fixteen contain the names of the fubfcribers, each page havin 
five columns well filled with names ; and the price of the boo 
is one guinea and a half. We by no means grudge our author 
his money: but it’ is ufeful in a commercial country to point 
out to authors in general, what encouragement they may ex- 
peét to meet from the richer part of the community, if their 
works are not of the firft requifition. 

O cives ! cives! quarenda pecunia primum eft. 
: Gentle 
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Gentle reader! if a merchant afks you for the explanation 

ef the Latin, give him only this paraphrafe—Succels to trade, 
and Mr. Jones’s Art of Book-keeping ! 





a 


A Defince of Double Entry, with a new Arrangement-of the 
Fournal, and Objections to Mr. Fones’s Plan of Book-keep- 
ing. By Fofbua Collier. gto. 7s. 6d. fewed. Scarlett. 1796. 


YXZE have heard -of the dangers attending an oppofition to 

the eftablifhed maxims ofa government, or a religion,— 
that the heretic has fuffered at the block or the ftake, for 
hazarding his opinions : but—ri/um teneatis, amici P—our good 
‘author tells us, that double entry has got fo firm a footing, 
that the general confent of all nations ‘has given it an au- 
thority it may be dangerous to oppofe.’” We know of no 
‘dangers attending this oppofition to double entry ; and indeed 
fingle entry does not often fal! to the lot of a critic: fo, in fpite 
of the terrors of the counting-houfe, we go on. Jofhua Col- 
lier ftigmatifes Mr. Jones’s work asa take-in, and confequently 
is not likely to write: in good humour: he defends double entry 
tooth and nail, as if it was a thing worth quarrelling about; 
but he himfelf can make fome improvements on the old mode, 
which he has done ina journal and ledger: and the fubfcrib- 
ers. who have paid. a guinea and a half for Jones’s quarto, 
may. very well afford.to buy this quarto in addition. This 
will pleafe Mr. Colliery who tellsus—~- — 


¢ I fhall be happy if any errors of Mr. Jones’s, or mine, ferve 
to awaken’ the fpirit of enquiry in a matter which has yet been 
treated with too much negleét, except by men more adapted te 
plodding habits, than the conception of new ideas,’ rp. 16, 





An Elucidation’ of the Italian Method of Book-keeping, with 
Examples calculated to fimplify and perfeé? that long approv- 
ed Syfiem, and to fupply the Defeéts of the prefent Praéfice. 
Prefaced by free OL ications on Fones’s Englifh Syfiem of 
Book-keeping, and concluded by concife Striéiures on Collier's 
Defence of Double Entry. . By Thomas Knolles Gofnell, Ac 
comptant of London. 4to. 55. fewed. Richardfon. 1496. 


‘THE Free Obfervations deferve the ferious attention of the 
gentlemen who have fubfcribed their names as recom- 
mending Jones’s Syftem of Book keeping. Their characters 
for judgment, accuracy, and probity, are very much involved 
in the opinion which fhall be the refult of a fair and impar- 
fial examination of the book which they have in fo unlimit- 
ed 
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ed a manner recommended to' the public:' -A queftion might 
be fairly put to thefe gentlemen Sitice by your recommend@- 
tion we have been induced to purehafe a work, “fold at a preat- 
er rate than almoft any book hitherto offered to the public, 
may we afk, whether in your own counting-houfes you ufe 
that method of book-keeping which you fo\ftrongly recom- 
mend‘ to every-perfon. concerned with trade? It is, in our ap- 
prehenfion, one thing to recommend a fubfcription generally 
for an author, which inyolves only an epinion of his abilities, 
merit, or diftrefs,—and another to give. a pofitive decifion on 
the merits of a work, from which, induced by the reputation | 
of the recommenders, young perfons may adopt a fyftem ei- 
ther of little or no advantage, or ete. Pe with pofitive in- 
conveniences. Indeed we confider the reputation of Mr. 
Jones’s recommenders as more at ftake than that of the author 
himfelf: for he might very naturally be led away by the delu- 
fion attending the pleafure of inventing; and a little egotifm is 
in hith very pardonable: the recommenders muft have viewed 
the’work in cooler.moments ; and from the, ftrong terms in 
which their opinion is couchéd, it could pot have de jullly 
formed but dies much thought and deliberation. 

* “Phe.certainty with which, according to. Mr. Jones’s fyftem, 
his recommenders have ftated that errors may be detected, is 
expofed by the author before us in the following manner— 


a * There certainly is no fuch charm in‘Mrt, Jones’s boafted ‘Syf- 
tem as to keep aloof thofe .errors.which creep into account beoks 
negligently kept; and as to the declared impoflibility , of. an, error 
exifting im his arrangement without being dete¢ted, by his infallible 
Check, it is an affertion the moft prepofterous that ever was fet. up; 
for 2 fchool-boy of. the leaft difcernament will perceive, and Mr. 
Jones himfelf, with all his temerity, will not deny, that his check 
would be utterly incapable of pointing out fo extremely fimple an 
error as would originate in the debiting Abraham Bold with fifty 
pounds which he ought 'to have been credited for, if ‘in the. fame 
page Charles Wife was to be credited’ for fifty pounds which ought 
to have been carried to. his debit: this is @ fort of, error, that) in 
the hurry of bufinefs, may be the effect of accident, or it may. be 
produced by defign,. Let Mr.. Jones point out how his fcheme of 
balancing will lead to a certain deteétion of this error, or let ‘him 
no longer boaft that “it is impoflible to produce’ a falfe ftatement 
from books kept after his plan that will not be immediately detect- 


ed,’”’ oR. v. 


Our writer properly obje&s to Mr. Jones, that his argu: 
ments againft the Italian mode are taken from its abufes, and 
makes an obfervation not eafily evaded— : 


‘It is, indeed, a curious faét, that he does not furnifh one fingle 
* inftance 
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inftance of the Italian method being inadequate to its profeffed pur- 
pofes, where honeft and attentive book-keepers have kept the ac: 
counts, and that very circumftance is fufficient proof-of its excel- 
lence, becaufe, if one {uch inftance could have been adduced, it 
moft affuredly would not have been withheld the reft amount 


to nothing.’ P. Ve 


Another obfervation gots t to: the originality of Mr. Jones's $ 


invention— 


‘ In the patent ledger alfo, the novelty confifts in the various 
columns- appropriated to record the daily and monthly tranfaétions, 
on the originality of which it may be right to ftate, that this gen- 
tleman was invited to infpe& a ledger ruled in a fimilar way, which 


he thought proper to decline.’ P. vi. 


itis extraordinary, that, after fuch folid seeomsmnendatinne as 
appear to Mr. Jones’s book, our author fhould venture to 


publith this aflertion— 


* All the opinions which the writer of thefe pages has been able 
to colleét, concur in afferting that Mr.°Jones’s plan is ‘inadequate 
to the purpofes of the man of bufinéfs in almoft any ‘trade.’ ‘p. v. 


Yet we have not the leaft reafon to.doubt of the extent of 
his acquaintance ; and his Preface convinces us that he i is not 
likely.to he led away by trifling information. 

To many other parts of Jones’s Book-keeping very ingeni-. 
ous objections are made; and a fpecimen is given, at the end. 
of the work, of a propofed improvement on the Italian mode, 
which we recommend to.the confideration of perfons in. trade. 
Indeed. this controverfy, will be attended with many advan- 
tages ; the merchant, by examining'the merits and defeéts of 
two plans, will be able to ftrike out fome new lights which 
may. affift him in his. counting-houfe ; and at any rate his men». 
tal faculties will be affifted -by a little abftract reafoning, to 
which, the {pirit of trade is in general fo inimical. 





The Hijtory of the pore yo Chrift. Containing the Fourth, 
and Fifth Centuries. Fofeph Milner, M. A. Se. Bwvo. 
Vol. II, §s. 4d. Bede ily. 1795. 


Be Bing period of time, which the volume now prefented to the 
reader embraces, will exhibit the church of Chrift ina very 
different fituation from any, in which it appeared, during the whole 
courfe of the three firft centuries. 

‘ The fourth century opens with a perfecution more fy ftemati- 
cally planned, and? more artfully conduéted, than thofe which 


Chriftians had ever known, Indeed victory at firft fhewed itfelf: 
in 
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in favour of the perfecutors, and Chriftianity feemed to be near an 
end. All the powers, of cruelty and artifice, ahd of, violence and: 
calumny, affociated, were exerted to the utmoft in the courfe of 
thefe tranfaétions; and, if the church ftill furvived the'ftorm, and 
rofe more tertible from her loffés, ‘the only reafon was, becanfe her 
defender is invincible. 

‘ We next behold the church’eftablithed and protected by: civil 
polity, and the whole fyftem of paganifm, which had been the 
pride of ages, gradually diffolved,: and finking into infignificance 
and contempt. The advantages and abufes, attendant on Chriftian 
eftablifhments, difplay themfelves, on this occafion, in a very con-. 
fpicuous point of view. I have endeavoured, with faithfulnefs and 
candour, to point out both, at’ the fame time that the regard due 
to truth itfelf, and to the characters of the moft illuftrious and the 
moft exetnplary Chriftians in’ paft ages, feemed to require a defence 
ef ecclefiaftical eftablifhments. “F hope no real ‘lover of truth and 
Fiberty will cenfure the attempt: for it mult be owned, that the 
moi direct attacks, in the way‘of argument, and-I with I could 
fay, only in.that,way,. have repeatedly been made againft them, as 
if they were unchriftian in’ their;whole nature. , It cannot, . there- 
fore, be reckoned unfair to defire men, freely to give to others the 
iberty, which they allow'to themfelves, if they would prove that 
their love of liberty is genuine and fincere. 

* The Arian controverfy fills: almoft the reft of the century ; it 
was my duty to give a faithful hiftory of its rife, progrefs, and ef- 
fects. "And, if the perfonal character of Arians appear more cri- 
minal than many of my readers have been taught to imagine, I 
corfidently refer them to the moft authentic records of antiquity. 
Tam not confcious of having difguifed any one fact, or exaggerated 
any one enormity. 

- ¢ But it is with far greater pleafure, that’ I have conteniplated the 
fifth century. The hiftory of Pelagianifm I’ judged to be a defide- 
ratum in our fanguage: it was neceflary to lay it before the reader 
with fome degree of circumftantial exaétnefs, fupported too by in- 
conteftible documents. _ If the account of the writings and labours 
of Auguftine be thought to extend to an immoderate length, I can 
only fay, that the importance of the doctrines of grace, with their 
practical. effects, will, perhaps, be confidered as a fufficient apolo- 
gy- Nothing can be introduced more pertinens to the whole de- 
fign of this hiftory, than the revival of religion, of which he was 
the providential inftrument : its effeéts remained for many centu- 
ries: and J fcarce need fay to thofe, who.have read the former voy 
lume even with fuperficial attention, that,my plap often requires 
me to be brief, where other hiftorians are immoderately tedious ; 
and to be circumftantial, where they fay little, or are filent altoges | 
ther. , 
‘ To fearch out the real church from age to age, is indeed a 

{ work 
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work of much labour and difficulty ;. far more fo, I apprebend, 
than can even be-conceived, by thofe, whofe ftudies have never 
been direéted to this object. The ore is. precious, but it mult be 
extracted from incredible heaps of ecclefiaftical rubbifh.. I cannot 
pretend to be clear of miftakes; but it behoved me to be as care- 
ful as I could; and I fhall as thankfully receive informatien or 
correction from ftudious perfons who have cafefully inveftigated 
antiquity for themfelves. I cannot, indeed, expe& information or 
correction. from felf-created critics, who are carried down the tor-. 
rent of modern prejudicés, and who know no fentiments, but thofe, 
which they have imbibed from authors of the prefent century.” 
P. iii. 


For an opinion on the manner in which this interefting fub- 
je&t is purfued in the work before us, we refer the toilet to 
our account of the firft volume *, to: wna this is no way in- 
ferior. 
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Effay on the Public Merits of Mr: Pitt. By. Thomas Beddocs, 
M.D. Sv. 38. 6d. fewed. Johnfon, 1796, 


T°? appreciate the public merits or demerits of Mr. Pitt, is a 
very difficult tafk. If ftated in the faireft manner, they are not 
likely on the one hand to anfwer the expectations of his panegyrifts, 
nor on the otber to fuit his very degraded ftate in the eyes of ‘his 
opponents. By fads only can ‘they be tolerably afcertained. - If 
we view him as at one time the moft popular minifter that ever 
appeared in England, the inquiry Satins will be, what improve- 
ments took place in confequence in the Rite the jurifpradence, 
the legiflation, the commerce, the adminiftration of public affairs, 
or the conveniences of private life? If in any of thefe refpeds 
improvements have been made, how-far was Mr. Pitt concerned 
in them ?’ Were they done at his fuggeftion ? or did they proceed 
from the induftry and abilities of inferior characters? Did Mr. Piet 
promote them when recommended ? or, when apparently approving 
the meafure, did-he either take no ftep to promote it, or fych 
as mutt inevitably fecure its rejection? Since Mr. Pitt was once fo 
popular, the inquiry will then be, upon what grounds -was this 
popularity obtained? and fecondly, whether-upon his advancement 
to rank he purfuéd thofe meafures for which he had been a zealous 
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advocate whilft in the aé&-of obtaining this popularity ? Anéther 
diftinétion ‘now takes place: we are to view him in” his | arratige- 
ments at Home, and his corrections abroad. We ‘are to inquire 
whether he took the moft effectual fteps to fecure peace at home, 
and never compromifed the welfare of the country with foreign 
connections. » In this ftate of the inquiry, the nature and utility of 
various ‘afinaments muft be afcertained,—whether they were the 
effe& of petulance, or manly dignity ; whether they fecured the 
object hoped for, or ran the nation to expenfe without honour or pro- 
fit? Since the three or ‘four laft years have been diftinguifhed by 
the violence of parties, a natural object of inquiry will be, how 
far this was foftered' or not by the minifter; what fleps he took to 
fecure. the tranquillity of the nation; whether they were confiftent 
with the honour and dignity of a great miuifter, or were the trifling 
expedients of crafty politicians in the worft of times? As a war mi- 
nifter he becomes the objeét of another inquiry ; and now, without 
confidering the grounds on which he entered into the war, it will 
be afked, what great expeditions has he planned in which he met 
with fuccefs ? in what has he been unfortunate? In the latter, did 
the mifcondnct refult from his rafhnefs, levityy ignorance, or from 
unavoidable circumftances which no prudence could have forefeen ? 
We might ftate many other circumftances, in which the facts fhould 
be previoufly well afcertained before any attempt to reafon on them 
is made; and then we mutt refer, we fear, to pofterity for impar- 
tial decifion. It would be better, perhaps, to inquire on what 
fingle act, in peace or war, can Mr. Pitt afpire to the character of 
a great man or a great minifter? We can diftinguifl the zras of 
the celebrated minifters of France by fome noble achievement ; 
but grandeur in conception or aétion does not feem to form a trait 
in the prefent adminiftration ; and we muft confine our limits to 
the inquiry, how far has Mr. Pitt promoted, or had as the fole objeé& 
in his view, the good of his country ? 

The refult of the prefent effay is not favourable © to Mr. Pitt. His 
conduct before he came into office is examined,—at that period, when 
he was the advocate, and the loud advocate for thofe meafures 
which have been lately reprobated by him, and not reprobated merely, 
but thrown afide in fo bold and glaring a manner, that the perfons 
who imitated his conduét and avowed his principles, were made to 
feel the effects of his bittereft refentment,—were fent to expiate their 
newly-invented crimes at Botany Bay, or condemned to languifh in 
prifons at home. « This verfatility in Mr. Pitt meets with deferved 
cenfure; and his pretenfions to merit, as a peace minifter, are fhown 
_ to be very inconfiderable. The inquiry into his character, as a war 
minifter, is referved for a future effay. 

Dr. Beddoes writes with the firmnefs which becomes a man of 
fcience : he {peaks thofe bold truths which a nation ought to hear. 
We fhall, therefore, with pleafure attend our author in his next pub- 
lication 
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~ ligation ; ang, if we.might prefume.to. give our advice, it fhould be 
« that the subjeGe might be kept more. conftantly in view : for as it 
is of a very ferious nature, and worthy of, his pen, we,with not to 
be turned afide by the inevitable. peoliaity of diahngus or the in- 
troduction of any foreign matter,, 


Ob/ervations on, the various deena: of a as Family Difference in 
High Life, now happily adjufted to the Satisfaétion of all Parties 
concerned. 4to.¢ 1s, ‘Faulder... 1796. 


This. pamphlet is made up of ‘the paragraphs which ajpeared in 
the papers previous to the ‘date of its publication, refpetting a fa- 
mily difference in high Ife. Pages 1, 2, 41, 42, 43, and 44, are 
original, but unfortunately do not contain one word of truth,—an 
objection to which our readers too well know the title-page ‘is 
equally liable.- 


Defultory Hints on Violence of Opinion and tiidaiemnass of Laa- 
guage. By George Burges, B. A, 8vo. 6d. Longman.» 1796. 


A well-written and-unexceptionable recommendation of mode- 
ration in controverfies of all kinds. Never furely was any fubje& 
better timed in point of neceflity, nor, we fear, worle in point of 
probability of fuccefs. 


A brief Enquiry into the Caufes a and Condu& purfaed -by, the 

Colonial Government, for quelling the Infurredtion: in Grenada ; 

_ from its Commencement on. the Night of the 2d of March, to the 

Arrival of Generak Nichols, on the. 14th of April 1995. ° Ina 

Letter from a Grenada Planter to a Merchant in London, $ve. 

45. jfewed. Faulder. -1796. . 

This is a very important pamphlet indeed. It is of infinite im- 
portance to the people of this country to know whether the late in- 
furrection in Grenada was produced by the intrigues of the French, 
or.by the oppréffion and injuftice of the Britifh government and 
planters. If the author of this pamphlet may be credited (who 
ftyles himfelf a Grenada planter, and feems to have acted a princi- 
pal part in thofe fcenes), the latter was the cafe. Contrary to the 
treaties of 1763 and 1784, he fays of the French colonifts— 


‘ Thefe people were completely divefted of all political rights as 
Britith fubjeéts. I believe I might add, of all civil ones alfo: theic 
churches and glebe lands, of which they had held the undifturbed 
poffeffion for upwards of twenty years under the Britifh govern- 
ment, were now taken forcibly from them ; a meafure which, of 
all thofe carried into effeé to irritate and diftrefs them, was the mot 
_ feverely felt, and contributed the moft to rivet their difaffection to 
the Britifh government, and at the fame time was the leait necef- 
fary to any public purpofe whatever.’ P. 6. 

He proceeds to ftate, that, from the continuance of this illiberal 
treatment, all focial ititercourfe between them and the matural- 
Born fubje&ts was at an end,’ fone time previous to the infurrec- 

tion, 
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tion. The condué of the prefident and council, during the ree 
volt, was not lefs rath and intemperat¢. They had been repeated- 
ly warned by flags of truce from the infurgents, that if any perfon 
fuffered for an. attachment to titeir caufe, they would retaliate upon. 
the Britifh prifoners in their pofleffion. Notwithftanding this, not 
only feveral perfons of colour were hanged at St. George's, for 
only having been at the rebel camp; but a Mr. Alexander, a na- 
tive of France, who had never taken .the oath of allegiance to 
Great Britain, and who was taken in a fchooner employed in the 
purchafe of ftores,'was executed there with many circumftances 
of cruelty.. Can it be wondered at, if after thefe provocations. the 
Englifh prifoners were fhot by-the infurgents? In-fine, the whole 
pamphlet exhibits.a fingular picture of weaknefs, ignorance, and 
tyransy,—qualities which are very commonly united. — 


A Letter to the Right: Hon, William Pitt, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, on the National Debt. By Edward Tatham, D. D. &c. 
Sve. 25. 6d/ Rivingtons. 1795. 


Of all the crudities on the. national debt, we have feldom met 
with any thing more crude than the morfel now before us. “The 
debt is allowed to be a burthen upon the country : but our author 
contends— 


* That it is become neceflary by time and habit, that, by fome ad- 
mirable movements of its own, it enables the country to fupport its 
weight, and that it is upon the whole beneficial to the nation.’ r. 4. 


{t is not worth while to examine the theory: we hope, how- 
ever, that one paflage, favouring of impiety, was a flip from the 
author’s pen. Speaking of wars, he fays, ‘ unlefs wars could be ex- 
pelled out of the world, which from the hiftory of that world 
feems not to have been Ae the intention of its maker——’ Now, 
upon our chriftian faith, we fay that it is the intention of the 
maker of the world that wars fhould be no more ; and the hiftory 
of the paft fhows only the folly and wickednefs of man, which 
are gradually extirpated, and which it is the jntention of our Fa- 
ther to extirpate by means of his holy religion. 

As a fpecimen of the author’s ftyle; we fhall indulge our readers 
with his grand apoftrophe to Mr, Pitt— : 


* O; fir, you ftand i in a critical predicament! you fill a high 
and important ftation. On you, fir, much depends. On you we 
place our hopes. To you we commit our fortunes, You are, I 
think, an honeft man. — Be the friend of all honeft men, ‘for they 
are loyal ; and all honeft men will be friends to you. Be clear in 
your views. Be decided in your. meafures. And be determined 
in their execution. Follow the example of your father. Be cau- 
tious bu: refolved : and be fuccefsful as he was. Deal openly with 


all men. Never halt between two opinions, Never trim between | 
two 
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tid parties, Trimming was the difgrace of the Ameritan war. 
Have thofe to fight your battles on’ whofe courage you can rely, 
and on whofe {kill and fidelity you can.depend, As war-minifter 
be boldly refpontble for your condbé :, for the meafures which 
you adopt, and the means which you employ. Be not afraid of 
dxes and {caffolds. Do the beft you can, and truft fo Providence 
for fuccefs; and, if you fail through your own mifconduét, bid. 
the houfeof ‘cormmions take off your head and put it tpon their 
table?’ 'e, foo owt: spas 

There are feventy-one: pages for half a crown ; this price, we 
prefume,-was fet in confiftency with the author’s principles, as the 
pamphlet, ¢ by fome admirable movements of its own,’ enables. the, 
purfe to fupport the weight taken from it, exadétly as the national 
debt is. benéficial.to the nation, The pamphlet and the, debt, both 
take money away; in'the latter cafe we, pay for the. folly of our 
fathers, in the former we.indulge our own... - ; 
A Curfory View of the Tranfa@ions of the13th VF endemiaira ¢ sth 

O&. 1795), and of their Iffedts. 8v0: 1s. Longman. 1796. 

The fa&ts contained:in this narrative are fubftantially the fame as 
thofe which have been related in the New Annual Regifter for 
1795, with this difference, that in the latter they.are. ftated. with 
much more candour and moderation. This pamphlet is, however, 
neither ill written nor ill tranflated ; and_all parties might profit by 
attending to fome of the author’s advice, particularly the following — 

‘ Conclude a peace ;, remember. that war, however glorious, is 
always a curfe; that the people pay, fuffer, are harafled and ex: 
haufted, as much by victory, as defeat; and that fuccefs in the 
end becomes as fatal: to the victors as to ;the vanquifhed. Do not 
drive your numerous enemies to defpair; nor alarm our neighbaurs 
and allies, by refufing to aflign bounds to your ambition, your 
hopes, and your refeptment!’ -P..39. 


Refieions on Government in General, with their Application to the 
Britifa. Conftitution.. . By Charles. Watkins, Efg., 8vo.. a4, 
Butterworth. 1796. \ . 1 


Mr. Watkins, in his various legal publications, has eviriced much 
extent of refearch, and originality of ‘thitiking; the prefent pro- 
duétion has the merit of difplaying an «accurate Knowledge of ‘the 
Britifh conftitution, and an ingenuous ftatement.of its excellences 
and defeéts. In the Introduétion to thefe Refle&iens, the author 
mentions that he had obferved— ie 


‘ That while fome were refolving the conftitution of thefe realins 
into an abfolute democracy, there were others who were no lefs 
defirous of eftablifhing the perfuafion that the monarchy was as 
abfolute. “ Ifthe former afferted, that the monarchical part of our 

Crit. Rev. Vor. XIX, Fab. 1797, Qu polity 
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polity was merely an ufurpation of the rights of the peop le, the, 
latter did not fcruple to affirm that the people had ufurped the 
rights of their king. One conceived that, 4s all political power ori- 
ginated in the agerégate body, the monarchy afd peerage, were ad- 
ventitious excref{cences, heterogeneous and unnatural—The other 
inverted the {cheme, and maintained that the peetage and commons 
derived their very exiftence from the crown. P. V.- 


Such extremes, as, Mr.. Watkins afterwards truly obferves, ¢ re- 
cede equally fromthe truth of the cafe,’ but that there is fortunately 
left ‘a wide field for the peaceable and unprejudiced, to explore un- 
interruptedly the paths of utility and truth’, 

* This track Mr. Watkins has purfved ; -his reflections are judi- 
cious and patriotic; he proves the identity-and. vindicates the va- 
lue of our conftitution, but ferioufly doubts the probability of its 
long exiftence without a falutary recurrence to its radical principles. 
The fenfe and liberality. of the. duthor’s obfervations on this to- 
pic deferve confiderable:praifé, and place him in that clafs of 
liticians, with whom perhaps, only, the wildom of the fcience ts Is 
to be found,—the adfiue moderates. | 


Two Letters, addveffed toa Briti/h Mor chant; a fort Time before 
\ the Meeting of the New Parlawrent in 1796. By a Bowles, 
Efy. Svo. 25. Longman: | 7796. : 


The author recommends 4 voluntary fubfeription to govern- 
ment : and the perfons. ‘who fo liberally offered their lives and for- 
tunes at the beginhing of the war, muft be loft to’all fenfé of thame 
if they do hot now make good their promifes. “We hope that Mr. 
Bowles has fhown the example} by giving up at leaft one half of. 
his goods and chattels: and lefs cannot poflibly be expected from 
his zeal. -As to the few fhades of argument in-his book, they va- 
nifhed at the moment we fent a ambaffador to Paris to treat with 
the French republic ; and all his rhodomontades about focial order, 
balance of power, religion, anarchy, impiety, and the like high- 
founding words; have juftas much meaning as the.oaths of a Bil- 
lingfgate filhwoman, and will be looked upon by: all parties with 
the famne indifference. 


The Orizin of Dusty and Right in Man, citef dered. “Bue. 25. 6d. 
R. White. 1796. 


This. pubiication is addreffed to the inhabitants of London and 
Weftminfter, with a profpeét to his majefty’s meeting the parlia- 
ment after the bait. G@t#eral election. It pathetically, and with pro= 
per reprobation, aludes to the daring infults offered by fome ruf- 
fians. to the facred. perfon of the monarch on a fornier occafon : : 
"the eft. of the pamphlet is ocgupied with fuch a difcuflion as may 
be expected from the title-page,—-a difcuffion in which there is very 
little novelty of argument or iluftration. One of the bef paffages 
is the following invefiigation of the afferted equality of mankind— 
‘We 














* 
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~7¢ We are. told_in .an: authoritative tone, that mari’s natural 
tights are life, liberty, and equality: to any fair reafoner we would 
grant this pofition, becaufe fuch anne would not make a fwin- 
dling ufe-of the conceffion, but would take care that the terms he 
ufed fhould: be ‘uniform ‘in their meaning, and defined in their ex+ 
tent. We would grant the pofition upon this’ fair ground, that 
man has a right to retain his life, as long as it pleafes God he fhould 
do fo; thet he has a right to'a free ufe of thofe maturab faculties 
for the exercife of which life was given him; and that all men‘have 
equally a right to thofe benefits. But it is impoffiblé to make:this 
conceffjon to the antagonifts who ftand oppofite to° us‘in the con- 
troverfy, without burthening it with tedious limitations;: becaufé 
the fame equivocation that we have perceived to exiftin their word 
right, extends itfelf to every word in their vocabulary. ~~ 

‘ That we may not, however, appear to decline the queftion 
under any form, and thereby .virtually to concede that which we 
altogether. refufe, ‘let’ us endeavour to difcover in: what way man 
can claim a right to fueh things 4s are conveyed to the underftand« 
ing by the words, dife, liberty, and, equality. Man is created by 
God, and endowed with reafon ; ‘a {phere of agtion is affigned him, 
and he is rendered fevérely accountable for his ufe of it. He: is 
thus placed in lifesfirft of all, fer thatend, and his life. is the firft 
circumftance neceflary. for accomplifhing it; fince, by extinguitha 
ing the life, the whole agency, is‘at once deftroyed, and the purpofe 
entirely defeated.’ > That man fhould live, was therefore God's 
will; and deftroying the life, in its firft effect; is counteracting the 
will of God. There is.no great myftery in the right to_life; if 
man is to perform’a fervice, he muft live in order to do fo,, As life 
is readered, by God’s goodnefs, an objeé of defire, as well as of 
obligation, man adheres to it independently of duty; but.ftill, as 
the means of defending it are confided to him, he is to maintain it 
as the fubftratum of the agency vefted ih him. But he has alfo a 
diftinét and perfonal intereft in retaining life; it was given him, 
firft for ufe, and next for enjoyment; the fecond confequence of 
impairing life is, impairing the rightful intereft of man. Man re- 
figns up his life to the donor without conceiving the notion of a 
right to retain it; but if any but the donor threatens to difturb it, 
unlefs it be in evident conformity with the will of the donor, the, 
notion of a duty to defend it, and of a right to preferve it, fuggeft 
themfelves to his mind. The former, as he looks to God, t whom 
he is accountable, for it; the lattér, as he looks to his adverfary, 
who has no authority to difturb it. Man mutt live to be able to 
fulfil the {phere affigned him, till God difpenfe with the neceflity ; 
man may. live, and avail himfelf of that permiffion in the moft.ef- 
fectual manner (provided he does not attempt to fatisfy his perfon, 
al inclination, by means adverfe, to, the will of God) until God with, 
draw the yexrmilfion, Man’s life; on a general afpect, prefents it- 
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felf to our thoughts in no other way than as a matter of fact. ‘In 
refpeé.of any unjuft attempt from man to impair it, it may be al- 
leged an object of right holden of God ; but even then i its defence 
is no Iefs a matter of duty alfo, And though we may defend it 
with greater alacrity on the ground of right, as feeling the urgency 
of pefonal intereft, yet we are called’ upon to defend it on the 
ground of duty alfo, until duty forbid us to defend, it, and then 
furely the right to defend it ceafes altogether. Such appears te be 
the nature of the right to life, as far as we can render it intelligible 
to our underftanding. | 

~* The right.to liberty, feems to flow neceffarily from the right 
to life juft explained. For, as it is neceffary to live, in order to 
hold the agency affigned to us ; fo, in order to execute that agency 
by the rule prefcribed, it is. neceffary to be:free to do fo; that is, 
that our béings:‘and faculties fhould be free from <all unreafonable 
and vexatious ‘conftraint, embarrafling or impeding the execution 
ef our office. If we fuppofe the rule of duty faithfully and uni- 
verfally obferved, and duty. difcharged on all parts, every man 
will have aéted: without the hindrance or. impediment of. others ; 
this is the firft degree of freedom to which we are entitled, becaufe 
it is infeparable from the actual difcharge of-the duty to which we 
are obliged. But, as every man’s activity, who direfts ‘it by the 
rule of ‘duty, is fufficiently controled, the refidue of liberty that 
remains afterrthe difcharge of duty, being unproduttive: of evil, 
forms the fecond: degree of that freedom, which man, by God's 
bonnty,>is entitled to enjoy.” Pp. Si, 


Thefe remarks are undoubtedly the offspring of a fenfible and 
difpaffionate mind ; it is, however, much to be regretted that the 
candid advocates for civil fubordination do not,conyey their argu- 
ments in a more popular ftyle, in order to counteract with greater 
effect the impreffions made upon the public by the declamation of 
bold and artful demagogues. 


DRAMATIC. 


The Wa av to get Married; a Comedy, in five Ads, as performed at 
the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden: ‘By Thomas Morton, E/q. 
Author of Columbus—Z orinfki—Children in the Wood, Sc, Sve. 
2s. Longman. 1796. | 

The chief charaéters in this*piece are, Daftall, an unprincipled 

gambler amd: {peculator, confcious of being on the verge of bank-. 

ruptcy, and endeavouring to avert it by marrying a fortune, or 
fleecing a rich dupe,—All/pice, ‘a fubftantial tradefman in a coum 
try-town, who is led for a time to defpife the flow gains of his 

counter, and venture his money in fcheming ptojets,“Canfiie, a 

crofs old-uncle, with a good deal of tendernefs at bottom,— Zan- 


ogent, bis nephew, volatile, unthinking, amd yénerous, ‘confequently 
the 
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the hero of the piece, and rewarded with the greateft female for- 
tune of the drama,—and an Eaft’ India captain, whofe diftreffes, 
with thofe of his daughter, are meaft to contraft the effe& of the 
comic characters. The plot does not deferve the name: the lan- 
guage abounds with the cant phrafes of the town; but though the 
piece is certainly not one of thofe.which tend to improve the. tafte 
or fhow the genius of the age, the author fo far deferves praife as he 
points his ridicule againft the follies and vices of the time. The 
following ftrokes are not amifs— 


¢ Daft. We are the boys ‘in the city. Why, there’s Sweetwort, 
the brewer,—don't you know Sweetwort ? dines an hour later than 
any duke in the kingdom— imports his. own turtle—drefles turbot 
by a ftop-watch-—has houfe-lamb fed on cream, and pigs on pine- 
apples—gave a jollification t’other day—-Stokehole in the brew- 
houfe—atked a dozen peers—all glad to comé——can’t live as we 
do. Who make the {plat in Hyde-Park ? who fill the pit at the 
opera? who inhabit the fquares in the weft? why, the knowing 
ones from the eaft to be fure. ‘ 

* G@auft, Not the wife ones from the eaft, I’m fure. 

* Daft.. Who fupport the fathionable faro tables? oh, how the 
duchefles chuckle and ryb-their hands, whem they. fee oneof us! 

* Cauf. Ducheffes keep gaming tables! . iM . 

* Daft. To be fure! how the devil fhon’d they live? fuch a 
blow-up the other night! you were there, lady Sorrel ! 

* ‘Lady Sor. Lat a faro table! 


* Caufi. No, no. 

‘ Dak. (afide) Upon my honour I beg pardon—you fee, fir, 
the duchefs was dealing, and Mrs. Swagger was punting. Oh ho! 
cries Mrs. Swagger, “That was very neatly done”—‘ What do 
you mean?” fays the duchefs—* Only, madam, I faw you flip a 
card’’——“ dam’me” fays the ducliefs— 

§ Cauf. Says the duke. 

* Daft. Says the duchefs. 

* Cauf. No, no! “dam’me,” fays the duke. 

‘ Daft. Piha! the.duchefs, I tell you. It’s her way. 

‘ Cauft, Her way! O lud! 

¢ Daf. Where was 1? oh, ‘‘dam’me,” fays the duchefs, “ but 
you turn out of my honfe”—“ and curfe me,” cries little -mifs 
Swagger, (a fweet amiable little creature of about fourteen) “ if 
we ftay here to be fwindled.”—Words got high, and oaths flew 
- about like rouleaus; but as.they had plucked me of my laft fea- 
ther; I got up, and, in imitation of my betters, twang’d off a few 
dam’mes, and retired.’ .P.6.> . 

Lock and Key : a. Mufical Batertainment, in :two A&S, as performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. By Prince Hoare, E/q. 
Author -of My Grandmother——No Song No Supper—The Prize, 
&c. Sve. 14. Longman. 1796. 

To gratify the tafte of the public, whipt fyllabubs are at leaft in 
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as_much requeft as more fubftantial food ; and Mr. Prince- Hoare, 
by his fuccefs in former trifles uf this kind, feems to be in ‘poffef- 


» fion of the favour of the town ;_his title to which, this little piece, 


if it does not augment, will not at leaft diminifh, .: It is not an ob- 
ject of our criticifm, : 


Village Virtues: a Dramatic Satire, In Two Parts. to. 25, 
Bell. 1796. 


Of the eight charaéters in this drama, two aét the part of the 
rich,—the others, of the poor, Lady Mount Level entertains an ex- 
alted opinion of the virtues of the poor; buta plan is contrived by 
her brother, fir David Downright, to cure her. He makes his 
two daughters, his houfekeeper, his friend, and a lord Winworth, 
affume the characters of poor people; they all diftinguith theme 
felves by ‘their licentioufnefs and treachery, and lady Mount- Level 
is cheated out of her miftake. To be fure they difcover them- 
felves at laft’: yet (ftrange as it may appear) my lady feels no pro- 
penfity to relapfe into her former error, Mercy on us! thisi thing 
is written, ‘that every Britifh heart may be firm in fupporting our 
country. and our conftitution ! !’ 


Abrogd and at Home. A Comic Opera. In ‘Three As. By 
JF. G. Holman.’ 8v0e. 2s. Cawthorn. 1796. 


« "Phe ground-work of this piece is the {tory of two young men, 
brought up, the one in Yorkfhire, in the utmoft rufticity, the 
other in London, in every dafhing accomplifhment which by vul- 
gar minds is fuppofed to conftitute the fine gentleman ;—both of 
whom finith their refpeétive careers precifely in the fame place— 
the’ King’s-Bench prifon. The one marries a /uivante, taking her 
to be the heirefs he is brought up to town to pay his addrefles to ; 
the other makes his father believe he has been taking the tour of Eu- 
rope, when he has been all the while lounging in London. A gene- 
rous Irifhman is introduced, who pays the debts of a man he has a 
quarrel to, only to liberate him from prifon in order that he may fight 
a duel with him. The play is made up by borrowing here and 
there from the general {tock of dramatic incident and character ; 
nor is it put together with much art. It has however, we believe, 
fucceeded on the ftage, and ‘has perhaps as good a title to amufe as 
moft comic operas. 


Le Valet Reconnaiffant, Comede Hiftorique, en un Adte et en Vers. 
Par M. le Chevalier D* **. 8vo. 15. 6d... De Boffe. 3 796s 


This little piece, is faid to be founded on a real incident. The 
foreign fervant of an Englifh’ gentleman recognifed in the perfon 
of a French emigrant, whofe drefs.and appearance indicated the 
diftrefs to which he was reduced, his old mafter, under whofe roof 
he had lived. many years. in France. The affectionate -domeftic 


immediately offered him the whole fum of.money he. had faved in 
’ fervice ; 
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fervice; and as he could not prevail én the emigrant to accept “of. 
it, he mentioned ‘him to his Englifh mafter, who with great delicacy * 
relieved his neceflities, and continued his good offices till he ‘had” 

ocured him a commiffion. The drama aims at little more than 
telling the ftory in verfe : and the intereft it raifes in the reader muft® 
arife rather from the truth of the incident, than from the exhibition 
of any fuperior powers either in the plot or verfification of the 
piece, which however is f nple, and favourable to virtuous feel- 
ings. 


METAPHYS IC S&, 


Sele Parts of the Introduéion to Door Gregory’s Philofophical and 
Literary Effays, methodically arranged,, and illuftrated with Re- 
marks. By an-Annotator. $vo, 35. 6d. Boards. ° Johnfon. 


The difputes of metaphyficians are generally conduéted with an 
eagernefs and acrimony very difproportionate to the little intereft 
they, excite among mankind in general. The Libertarian and Ne- 
ceffitarian cchorts feem deftined to wage eternal war : and though 
each may have fometimes apparently driven the adverfary from the 
field, the obftinate renewal of the conteft has illuftrated the prodigy 
of the fable of Cadmus. : 

To pronounce on the merits of a queftion which is ever likely . 
to continue undecided, is neither confiftent with our inclination, 
nor conducive to any vifible purpofe of wility. With refpeét to 
thé inanner in which the difcuffion itfelf has been carried on, we 
cannot refrain from obferving that the affertors of #ecefity. have in 
general intrenched themfelves behinda few incomprehenfible dogmas, 
fullenly relying on the ftrength of their metaphyfical fortification ; 
but that the advocates for /iderty have traverfed the field of human 
knowledge, and have been frank and inftructive in communicatin 
their acquifitions. We do not therefore view this difection of 
Dr. Gregory’s Introduétion with much cordiality ; the anonymous . 
annotator has not given us the opportunity of praifing his candour ; 
but, as an emulous difciple, he will perhaps not be difpleafed when 
we remark that his comments difcover a promifing portion of the 
acute malignity of the neceflitarian {chool. 


Llluftrations of Mr. Hume's. Effay concerning Liberty and Neceffty ; 
in Anfwer to Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh. . By a Necefitarian, 
8. 15. 6d. Johnfon. 1796. 


Another attack from the fame quarter. We make no doubt that 
this concealed difputant. thinks himfelf a good rife-/lot ;. we how- 
ever'do not conceive that in the prefent inftance -hé hits the mark 
at which he has aimed. As an hiftorian, as a political and literary 
effayift, Hume is unqueftionably to be admired ; but as a metaphy- 
fical {peculatift; he did:no-more than add his own dovbrings to for- 
mer doubts and! uncertainties. By this art of ingenious ey 
ie Q4 c 
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he has left.the prefent queftion more involved than he found it,- In 


attempting to clear up his meaning, our author is by no means fyc- 
cefsful ; ; nor, when he calls i in the aid of chemiftry, isthe elucida- 
tion more fatisfactory, It is furely ridiculous, if not worfe, to 
compute the wonderful properties and influences of the HUMAN 
MINpP by the fame {cale.of experiment which regulates the decom- 
pofition of charcoal, the production of elaftic fluid, and the ope~ 
rations of the metallic, vegetable, and.other acids, 


LA W. 


ms hi of Cafes argued and determined in the Courts of Common 
Pleas and Exchequer Chamber, in Hilary, Eafer, and Trinity 
Terms 1795, Inthe Thirtyfifth Year of Geo. III. By Henry 
Blackfione, of the Middle Temple. Vol. II. Part PV. Folio, 
7s. 6d: Butterworth. 1796. 


The precifion and ability with which Mr. Henry Blackftone has 
re lg difcharged the duty of a reporter, make it a fubject of 
profeffional regret that his convenience fhould not permit the con- 
tinuance.of fimilar labours; the prefent part of the fecond volume 
(the rernainder of which has been recently publifhed) contains re- 

orts of feveral interefting cafes, and is particularly valuable for 
prefenting an-elaborate and correct ftatement of the opinions deli- 
vered by the judges of the court of common pleas, in the impor- 
tant cafe of ‘Boulton v, Bull,’ in which the doétrines and law of 
patent inventions are moft.learnedly and logically difcuffed. 


Hints refpetting Wills, and Teflaments. 8v0. 3d. Philips, 1796. 

‘The writer of this {mall pamphlet condemns the condu& of thofe 
who poftpone, to a time of dangerous indifpofition, the teftamen- 
tary fettlement of their affairs. He is ‘ perfuaded’ (he fays) ¢ from 
long and repeated obfervation, that the fatisfaction of having made 
a will, prolongs life;’ but we are as much inclined to queftion 
that point, as we are difpofed to reprobate the fuperftitious folly of 
thofe who ‘imagine, that, by making a will, they really fhorten 
their own lives." Without regard to either of thefe fuppofitions, 
we confider it as an aét of prudence in every individual, to make 


a will while*he js in good ‘health, unlefs he fhould be fatisfied with 


the profpea of: that difpofal of his property which the law will or- 
dain after his deceafe, . 

This piece, we are informed, is the produétion of a well-known 
phyfician, belonging. to the fraternity of quakers; and it does not 
appear to have been intended for fale. 


A Syllabus of a Courfe of Led&ures, intended to be delivered, ig 
purfuance of an Order of the Honquratle Society of Lincoln's Jun, 
in thet? Hall.” By Michael Nolan, Efg. of Lincoln’s Inn, Bars 
rifter at Law, and LL.B. v0. 25. 6d... Butterworth, 1796. 


The- invaluable Commentaries of Blackftone have -methodifed 


the _ 
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the elements of our law, fo as to fu ede, in a great meafure, the 
fimilar labours of former writers: there are, however, yet many 
interftices, which a modern leturer may fupply, much to bis own 
credit and tothe strange of the ftudent. Mr. Nolan’s correét 
and valuable edition of fir John Strange’s Reports will, doubtlefs, 
procure him the good ede the profeffion in the prefent under- 
taking. The Syllabus is, in our opinion, an unexcéptionable {pe- 
cimen of arrangement ; but we hope that the part of the plan 
which announces the exhibition of fac-fimiles of the proceedings 
in a fuit, has been well confidered. Some Judicrous comparifons 
occur to us on the fubject, which, for the fake of the refped- 


able le€turer, we with may pot affect the imaginations of his au- 
ditors, 


Summary of the Proceedings in Do&ors’ Commons, in a Caufe infti- 
tuted by Charles Colin Campbell, ‘Efq. avainft Harriet ‘his Wife, 
for Adultery ; comprehended in the Speech of the Surrogate, who 
pronounced Sentence in that Canfe (on the Second Day of March, 


1796), in-the Court of the Commiffary of Surry. v0.’ 12, 
Allen and Weft, 1796. 


The motive of this publication is thus ftated in the advertife- 
ment— 


‘ In one of the diurnal vehicles of lotelligense, a fpeech, faid 
to have been delivered in Doétors’ Commons, lately made it's ap- 
pearance, It was attributed to Dr. Coote, who, in confequence 
of the indifpofition of the commiffary of Surry, heard and deter- 
mined the caufe of Campbell verszs Campbell, near the clofe of 
laft winter. ‘The pretended harangue abounds with remarkable 
violations of grammar and of fenfe, and is replete with ¢rrors of 
every defeription. ’ It was introduced by a letter, figned Archibald 
Hook; a name which has been frequently expofed to general no- 
tice, from the’ time of the decifion of a caufe againft him in the 
court of King’s: Bench (in the year 1793) to the prefent day. The 
editor of this Tpilesidibs difdains to enter the lifts of controverfy with 
the perfon who claims’ that fignature, by repelling the infinuations 
couched ‘in the epiftle: his only purpofe is to prefent the public 
with an authentic and correét ftatement of the {peech pronounced 
by the furrogate. The reader will then determine, whether the re- 
putation of ‘major’ Hook’ refts on fo firm a bafis as he is fondly in- 
clined to imagine.’ P. ve 


N OV EL &. 


iM Creole 3 -or the Haunted Mand. By S. Arnold, Funior. 3 Pols. 
i He Fame. 10s. 6d. Law. 1796. | 


_ 'Wé-by no méans agree -with the author of the prefent prodiic~ 


tion, 
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tion, that it is not neceflaty to beftow any * great labour or atten- 
tion on the compofition of a novel,’—that it requires ¢ only a medi- 
ocrity of talents for its‘ execution,’—and ‘ that it ought never to 
depart from the ufual forms of fpeech, or ‘the received maxims of 
common fenfe. By common fenfe, we prefumie, is meant the fenfe 
which ople in common poffefs, That thefe are the general and 
received opinions of novel-writers, we confefs ourfelves inclined to 
believe, from the majority of publications of this’ nature which 
come under our critical infpeétion: neither is it wonderful that 
works compofed upon fuch principles fhould, after the languid ex- 
iftence of a day, gently flide into the gulf of oblivion. To write a_ 
good novel (perhaps one of the moft arduous and delicate of litera- 
ry labours) requires a knowledge of the human mind, its propenfi- 
ties and -paflions,—an extenfive acquaintance with, or an accurate 
obfervation on, men and manners,—penetration to difcern, acute- 
nefs to catch, fenfibility to feel, judgment to difcriminate, tafte to 
felect, and imagination to paint, not merely the varieties, but the 
moft interefting features, of the human character. A good novel, 
like a good portrait, fhould be an imitation of nature in her hap- 
pieft, moft ftriking, or moft affeéting attitudes. —An ordinary paint- 
ef may fketch with chalks, on daub or canvas, a coarfe likenefs : 
but, from the artift of genius, we look for fpirit, tafte, animation, 
the beautiful, the fublime, and the picturefque, 

Mr. Arnold muft not be furprifed to find us accord with the fen- 
timent he quotes from Dr. Johnfon—‘ That to attempt much is al- 
ways laudable.’ If it does not induce us to defpair, perhaps ‘we 
can never fet our models too high :—nothing great will eyer be per- 
formed while we content ourfelves with merely aiming at mediocri- 
ty.— We do not then advife the author of the Creole to ‘ refign his 
pen,’ but, before he refumes it, ferioufly to confider the hints 
which we have, with a friendly intention, fuggefted. We would 
juft alfo obferve, that he affumes a little too much on the ‘ novelty’ 
of his plan, which bears a ftriking refemblance to Dr. Johnfon’s 
Raffelas, prince of Abyflinia, or the Search after Happinefs, and 
fuffers in a comparifon with that exquifite though melancholy 
little tale, But, unlike his great predeceffor, our author makes 
his hero find the fugitive good he feeks, in the enjoyments of 
friendfhip, retirement, and conjugal affection. We will not dif- 
pute his conclufion, though we fufpect it to be. that of a young 
man, 

The ftory throughout is not more improbable and wild, than in- 
confiftent ; and, in the dénoément, the lots of the fcroll, which 
was to clear up the myfteries of the caftle, is but a bungling me- 
thod of getting rid of difficulties. We are alfo thocked at the 
cataftrophe of the tutor Aleovan, whofe cares and anxieties deferv- 


ed a better fate.—In fine, the work is defective both in conneétion 
and 
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_ and arrangement, and even at times in intereft:—yet it bears marks 
of good fenfe.;*and° we truft, that With greater care and attention, 
the writer may, in future, be capable of. producing a better. 


The Black Valley; a.Tale, from the German of Veit Weber, Au- 
~ thor of the Sorcerer. Svo. 25. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1796. 


A tale fuifficiently interefting, and the work of no * weak ma- 
fier.’ The author's intention feems to be, to flay the flain, by ridi- 
culing fuperftition, and holding up friars to contempt and abhor- 
rence. | 


The Farmer of Inglewood Foreft, a Novel. By Eliza Helme. 
4 Fools. i2mo. 145.-fewed. Lane. 1796. 


The incidents on which this ftory is founded are improbable ; 
but that is no objection with’ the generality of thofe readers, for 
whofe entertainment thefe productions are intended ; and it may be 
read by any perfon without a fear of exciting evil paflions, -or in- 
culcating any pernicious principles whatever, 


Abfrad. A Charadter from Life. 2 Vols. 80. 65. fewed. 
Lane. 1797. 


This novel can do no harm; and as the illuftrious medical phi- 
lofopher, Dr. John Brown (Elem. of Med. Vol. II. p. 178) re- 
commends, in cafes of mania and pervigilium, that the patient 
fhould have’ ftupid books tead to him, it may even do mucha 
good, 


MR: d dohti, dO U6: 


Obfervations in Anfwer to Mr. Thomas Paine’s “ Age of Reafon.” 
By the Rev. William Jackfon, now a Prifoner. in the New-Prifoa, 
Dublin, on a Charge of High-Treafon, vo. 25, Ridgway. 
1795: ; | 
The fate of the author of thefe obfervations is wellknown. He 

was tried by an Irifh jury ; and we are confequently at liberty, un- 

til better evidence is brought, to fufpend dur judgment on his guilt. 

His difcourfes * prove hin to have been a very orthodox clergyman 

of the church of England ; and his attachment to the cauie of re- 

ligion is evident from his undertaking its defence at a time when 
he was fuppofed to be engaged in a plot with its declared enemies. 

The fame ground has been trod over, and with fuch fucceds, by 

other writers, that we do not think it neceflary to obferve more, 

than that he reviews Mr. -Paine’s arguments with great candour, 
and to moft df them gives ample, to all a general confutation. 

As Mr, Paine is fuppofed to have written his work in prifon, and 

derives fome confidence from the declaration, in thofe circumftances, 
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* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XIV. p. 99- P 
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of his unbelief, we cannot do: better than to prefent our readers 
with the following extract, which comes from one in fimilar cir- 
cumftances,—one confined in a prifon like himfelf, and as firm in 
his belief as Thomas Paine in infidelity. 


© Having thus confidered the moft material objections to reveal- 
ed religion, contained in the * Age of Reafon,” I quit the fub- 
jeét, and take leave of Mr. Paine. He thinks his work will bea 
“ ‘confolation to men ftaggering under a fufpicion that the Chriftian 
fyfiem is fabulous,”” I with to let thofe who believe iu our reli- 
gion fee, that fomething may be faid in fupport of their faith. 
Like Mr. Paine, I write from the fulnefs of conviétion. My op- 
pofition to his tenets is as cordially fincere, as his defence of them. 
I believe in the truth of revelation ; after having read every thing 
written againft it that I could meet with. . Mine is not a profef- 
fional faith; it arifes from having fearched into the evidence at an 
adult period, unfhackled by any church fyftem, and totally uncon- 
ne@ed with profeflion, This fearch was profecuted for my own 
fatisfaétion ; and, going a different way to work from that of Mr. 
Paine, I arrived at an oppofite conclufion. Every man fhould do 
the fame; for, to ufe an expreffion of chancellor Bacon, it is a 
matter that “ comes home to every man’s bofom.” At my early 
outfet in life I came to this country as one of the fuite of lord 
Briftol, appointed lord lieutenant : he engaged himfelf to do every 
thing for me I could wifh. After waiting fome time for his arri- 
val, a change took place in England, and he was fuperfeded; there 
began, and there ended my profeffional views. From that period 
to the prefent, I have ftood on a different ground. The hand 
which. now holds this pen, and the God who has on a variety of 
occafions direéted it, have been my fupporters. My life has been 
a concatenation of afflictive circumftances ; a difaftrous feries of 
contingent woes. Lofs of property and relatives by fire, fingular 
cafualty, and agonizing difeafe. Nearly a third portion of my ex- 
iftence has been confumed in watching the ceafelefs depredations 
death was making on thofe moft dear to me. Heavy calamities ! 
As fuch they flaggered my nature, for we are only men, but they 
did not fhake my reliance. I mentally gravitated to the ceotre of 
Being, and was fuftained by almighty power in the orbit of life. 
To have this opportunity of defending what I moft folemnly be- 
lieve to be the revelation of that almighty power, affords me con 
folatory pleafure. It is happinefs growing out of misfortune; good 
deduced from evil. 

‘ Iam very confcious of the defects of this produ¢tion, It is 
not, in point.of argument, fo authoritative, nor, in point of ftyle, 
fo polithed as it ought to have been. On. thefe. accounts I, have 
given it the title of “ Obfervations,” rather than an “ Anfwer,” 
to Mr, Paine’s work—what I offer in excufe for-the imperfections, 

will 
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will be admitted by men of candour. I write in a ‘prifon, after 
neatly eleven months confinenient in 2 fitigle room. “Out of the 
many books I wanted to confult-as authorities, I have only been 
able to procure one. I refer, therefore, from memory’ to produc- 
tions which it is feveral years fincé I looked into. ‘Had 1 
the neceffary aid; I would have brought forward a great deal of that 
fpecies of evidence which, to me at leaft, appears inconteftable. 
What Mr. Paine calls reafoning; I con fider as {peculation;. and it 
is not by fpeculating that books of antiquity are to be eftablithed 
or overthrown : they fhould be treated’ as antient records 3 tequir- 


ing concurring teftimony to authenticate, and collateral helps to ex- 
plain them,’ © 'p. 70. 


Evidences of Revealed Religion, and particularly Chriftianity, Rated 
with reference to a Pamphlet called The Age of Reafow; in @ 
Difcourfe delivered at the Chapel in Lewin’s Mead, Briftol, De- 
cember 25, 1795, and, with Omiffions, in Effex-ftteet, London, 


January 17, 1796. By Fokn Prior Eflin. 8vo. 15,6d. John- _. 
fon.. 1796. «- 


This very fenfible difcourfe was intended to oppofe the te- 
nets and counteract the influence of the well-known pamphlet 
entitled The Age of Reafon; the author of which, Mr. Efttin thus 
characterifes—A writer of confiderabie. celebrity im the political 
world ; of a jirong and vigorous, but uncultivated underfiandings 
The fubject of the fermon is, the evidences of chriftianity ; which, 
after fome prelyminary obfervations on Mr. Paine’s manner of writ- 
ing, and a flight notice of fome of his objeétions to the Jewith dif- 
-penfation, the author claffes under five diftinét heads, * the authen- 
ticity of the books of the New Teftament,—facts inexplicable oa 
any other fuppofition, —completion of prophecies,— prefumptive and 
collateral, and laftly, internal evidence.’ Thefe are all judicioufly 
enlarged upon ; and the fubjeét is as fully treated as was praético- 
ble in the compafs of a fingle fermon; to which may be added, 
that the moft liberal and candid fpirit every where prevails. To- 
wards the conclufien, .the author warms into a glow of fentiment 
which fhows him 'to be deeply and affectionately imprefled with the 
importance of. the truths he has undertaken to defend-—- 


‘ So much for teftimony, fa& and argument. I cannot con- 
clide without one appeal to fentiment. Are we, if we are to give 
up all belief in revealed religion, to give up likewife all the finer 
feclings of the hynan mind ; all the pleafures of devotion, and all 
the endearments of focial sud relative conneftions, which feem in- 
confiftent with modern fyftems of infidelity ? > Are we to give up 
all thefe, and in addition to thefe, all reiith for the fubli me, rin 
beautiful and the pathetic, and ail the principles of tafte in com- 
pofition ? Are we to believe tha: there is no fublimity in the Plains, 
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in Job, in aiah and the prophets; nothing beautiful arid: pathetic 
in the hiftory of Jofeph;. nething fimple and interesting in the ftory 
of Ruth; are we to read fuch sodiene as the following without’one 
tender emotion: “ although the-fig tree fhall not bloffom, neither 
fhall fruit be on the vine, the labour of the olive fhalf fail, and the 
fields fhall yield no meat, the flocks flall be eit off from the fold, 
and there fhall be .no herd in the ftalls; yet 1 will rejoice in the 
Lord, and I will joy in the God of my falvation 7” If the' religious 
feelings are to be quite chilled ; if every aét which is a natural exe 
pe at of them, or has a tendency to excite them; is to be deno-« 
minated fuperititiqus ; ; if all the tender charities which mingle the 
fweeteft’ ingredients in the cup of human life are-to be deemed a 
criminal weaknels, ftill—we have, alss ! but few pleafures remain- 
ing—let us preferve the pleafures arifing from a refined and culti+ 
vated tafte. The pleafures arifing from a ‘refined and cultivated 
taite; every thing that can adorn, dignify, and exalt human nature 
is conneéted with religion. 

¢ And have not the moral precepts of ehriftianity 2 juft‘right to 
the character of fuperiour excellence? May we in other writings 
find as perfect rules for the direétion of our conduct in every cir- 
cumftance of life? Where? Oh! where, profeffed friend of natu- 
ral religion, am I to look for this invaluable treafure ?-I will not 
reject it, as you do my rule of duty, but I will prefs it to my 
heart, and read it alternately, morning and evening, with my bible !” 


P. 53. 


The Moral Tendency of the genuine Chriftian Do@rixe, A Difcourfe, 
written with reference to Mr. A. Fuller’s Examination of the 
Calvinifiic and Socinian Syftems, and delivered at the Bow Meet- 
ing-Houfe, in Exeter, Fuly 6th, 1796, before the Society of Uni- 
tariqn Clniftians, eftablifhed in the Weft of England, for promot 
ing Chriftian Knowledge and the Practice of Virtue by the Diftri+ 
bution of Books. By Fofeph Kentifh. Sv. ts. Jobnfon. 1796. 
This is a very fait and judicious reply to Mr, Fuller, as far as the 


place in which it was delivered, admitted. The merits of the 
two fyftems, the Calviniftic and Socinian, will be differentiy ap- 


‘preciated by the difciples of thefe early champions of the reforma- 


tion. There are grofs errors in both fyftems. That of Socinus 
has not been hitherto adopted by a large body of men in any coun- 
try ; and experience certainly does not juftity any, vehement enco- 
miums on the apoftle of Geneva. Both parties would do better to 
compare their fyftems with the gofpel of our Saviour, and, inftead 
of this petty rivalry with each other, aim at the correftion of their 
refpective errors, and whilft they are bringing their lives and docs 
trines to correfpond with the ftandard given by Chrift and his apof- 


tles, they. will find little lefure, and lefs inclination, to ftudy the 


writings of Calvin and Socinus. 
A Friendly 
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A Friendly Admonition to the Churchman, on the Senfe and Sufficiency 
of his Religion, ta two Sermons, on the Text of Matth. xviii: 17, 


addreffed to the Inhabitants of the Pariff' of Pafton, in Northamp~ 
 tonfhire. “By Willian ‘Jones, A. M. 80. © 15. see 


~ ¥796. 


“There fcarcely, ever was atime when an admonition fimilar to. the 
prefent was more. neceflary.. Many perfons cry out, ‘The church ! 
the church!’ and: are apparently very earneft in its caufe, when © 
they laugh at its doétrines, and are guided only by a factious {pirit 
againft thofe of a different denomination from themfelves, Such 
men the preacher thus addreffes— | 


‘ Let the churchman underftand, that he then only. hears the 
church as: he ought, when the chriftian forme lead him to the chrif- 
tian life. And'let others lear, that if they would have the chrif- 
tian life, they muft have the chriftian forms.’ . P. 38: 


The diftinétion between true and nominal churchmen is laid 
down in a plain but ftriking manner; and we recommend the per- 
ufal of it to all thofe mifguided and infatuated perfons- ‘who have 
been led away by faction or art to inlift themfelves into any mob or 
party, to defend, as they call it, the church; and who in confe- 
quence have injured their neighbour’ s character or property for a 
difference of opinion. Thefe difcourfes plainly teach us that fuch 
men are not churchmen, but hypocrites. 


The Caufes of the Contempt of the Clergy confidered, in a Sermon in- 
tended to have been preached at a Vifttation. 8vo. 6d. Dilly. 
1796. | 
This is an excellent difcourfe, sind pertinent to the section 

for which it was.defigned’; we therefore earneftly recommend it to 

the-clergy at large, and, on account of the latter part of it, tordignir 
taries and pluralifts in particular, more efpecially the bithops. 


‘ May I hope, my reverend brethren, that you will pardon "me 
if, in the fhort remainder of this difcourfe, I prefume to call your 
attention to the diftreffes of the affiftant clergy, whofe fituation can* 
not be contemplated without fympathy. 

‘ Let ‘us fuppofe one of thefe humble, but pot leaft worthy, 
minifters meekly retiring from the infults of a pitilefs world to his 
ftudy ; there to indulge in that delightful and inftructive employ- 
ment to which he has been trained by an education purchafed,-pers 
haps, at the expence of his whole fortune; there to foothe ‘his 
wounded fpirit, recover the ruffled ferenity of his temper, and feek 
confolation in the word of God. 

‘ Even into ‘this fancied afylum domeftic diftreffes will imperi- 
oufly intrade. ‘The neceflity of acquiring his daily bread with 
means fo inadequate ; the reflection that, though hacknied im the 


drudgery of curacies, he can barely procure an uncomfortable fub- 
fiftence ; 
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fiftence; and that he works for lefs than the ftipend of a common 
mechanic, I had almoft faid of a daily labourer; and this at a time 
when the price of every neceffary of life is fo aftonifhingly advanc- 
ed, that even geconomy herfelf cannot enable, him to make an ap- 

nce in fome degree adequate to his ftation; when to this is 
added the faddening confideration that fuch is his lot for life ; that, 
whilft abilities and induftry in other departinénts wilf rea fap- 
port @hual to the rank mien maintain in focietyy and that, if fick 
nefs, of accident, load them, occafionally, with’ additional’ ex- 
pences, they can, by double diligence, reinftate themifelves in their 
former condition ; the needy affiftant minifter may exert his etmoft 
abilities in the exercife of his parochial duties; may be a bright ex- 
ample of every thitig that tends to blefs and to adorn life ;: may fow 
the feeds of goodnefs through the land, and be equally characterized 
by piety and poverty, and, with refpect to this world, it fhall pro- 
fit him nothing: no exertion, no parfimony, can remedy thefe 
evils :-this depreffed, though venerable man, muft.be contented 
with his wretched pittance; muft languifh out a life of labour; go 
on forrowing all his days, and ftruggle unceafingly with the di- 
ftrefles inevitably attending his forlorn fituation, without any hope of 
advancement from the moft meritorious conduét, even when he 
defcends into the vale of years; his burthen, increafing as his 
ftrength and_ hopes decay, until, from fuch an accumulation of 
miferies, he drops, broken-hearted, into the hofpitable grave ; the 
agonies of his laft convulfive pangs increafing to tenfold acutenefs 


- by reflections on the cotiplicated diftrefs of thofe whom he leaves, 


- © Let us turn from: the foul-harrowing contemplation, to enqaire, 
whether thefe {cenes of mifery, depreflion and contempt, may ‘not 
be alleviated, if not prevented. 

« Much ftrefs, too much, perhaps, has fometimes been laid on 
precedents: but there is one precedent which holds forth to the af: 
fiftant clergy a chearful expeétation that their diftrefles are notreme< 
dilefs, and that they fhould not “ forrow as men without hope.?’ 

¢ In the year 1661, a bill was fent from the houfe of commons 
to that of the lords, with this title, “ An Act for a competent al- 
lowance to be made to fuch curates as fhall officiate in thofe livings 
where the proper incumbent does not refide.” It,was fent to the 
houfe of lords; and there, where we might reafonably have ex 
pected:that it would have found a kind reception, and been che- 
rifhed with the moft foftering care, there did it expire! 

¢ But let not this appal us; rather let the recollection that in the 
year 1661, one branch of the legiflature pronounced our fituation 
fuch as demanded their compaflionate notice, infpirit us to unite in 
an addrefs to parliament. All who refpeét humble, negleéted worth, 
will fympathife with us, and fay, God {peed you. Every. benevo- 
lent heart is our’s. Let us not, for a moment, fuppofe that @ 
contemptuous rejeCtion will add infult to diftrefs, occafioned by no 

fault 
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fauit or mifconducét of our own; but affure ourfelves that, if the 
bare, unadorned ftatement of our fituation fhould be in danger 0 
failing, we fhall find able and zealous advocates in a Britifh fenate 
who will awaken and new point all the energies of beneficence b 
reprefenting, in the refiftlefs language of reafon and truth, the na- 
tional difgrace of leaving numbers of the moft laborious, and, per- 
haps, not leaft deferving, of the clergy to ftruggle tlirough life on a 
provifion {carcely. adequate to the comfortable accommodation of 
an individual ; much lefs to the numerous and prefling exigencies of 
a family, without any cheering referve for the hours of languor 
and age, or the irrefiftible demands of ficknefs or accident ; whilft, 
at the fame time, they are condemned to fee, almoft daily, fcenés 
of diftrefs which they earieftly with, but alas! tah only wifh to 
remove. . ‘ 

* And that our application to the legiflature may more readily 
‘{ucceed, let us be particularly careful to fecond it by our lives ; let 
us preferve in our hearts a ftrong, uniform, and lively fenfe of thofe 
duties which we would imprefs on our hearers, and conftientioufly 
avoid in our own conduét what our office requires us to cerifure in 
‘Others; let us not debafe ourfelves by indecent levities, or fordid 
company ; be fuperior to filthy lucre, and feorn to.court advance- 
ment by the degradation of our character ; let us afpire only to the 
praife of exemplary life; the unfullied honour of active goodnefs ; 
and be content to eat our biead in privacy and peace.’ P: 10. 


a, UU, @ 2° Fr GC; ® oe 


Poems by Lady Tuite: Svo,; 105. 60. Boards, Cadell and Davies: 
1796. | 

If thefe poems cannot boaft ftrength of genius or ofiginality of 
fentiment,-they are at leaft eafy and flowing. The fubjeéts afte 
fuch as may be fuppofed congenial to a female mind,—friendfhip, 
innocent love, and the charms of virtuous feeling. The firft copy 
of verfes in the volume is addrefled to Mrs. Grevillé of ‘her cele- 
brated Ode to Indifference, and is intended to oppofe to the apathy 
which that lady recommends, the fuperior pleafures of ‘fenfibility. 
Sorry we are to obferve that ina fubfequent poem our author is 
obliged to take tefuge in the fame mortified indifference, from the 
pangs of wounded affection and difappointed hope— 


& The halcyon days of confidence are paft; 

To thee, Indiff’rence, I muft-fly at laft ; 

The fond illufions of my youth are o’er, 

Nor charms cah win, nor vows perfuade me more 

Come thén; bléft nymph, and bid my forrows reft} 

Come hufli to peace this-agitated breaft ; 

Teach me to {mile at evils love has made, 

And laugh’ at friendfhip as an empty Mhade ; : 
Cait: Rev: Vor. XIX. Feb. 1797: R Teast | 
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\ Teach me in fullen eafe with thee to dwell, 
And bid affeétion and its cares farewell.’ ¥. 12, 


Under fuch circumftances it would be invidious to criticife too 
viicely ; and indeed the verfification and language are in general 
fiifficiently correé&t. The greateft fault of the former is the fre- 
quent harfh contractions, as t’advife, for to advife; likewife the 
ufe of the feeble and inelegant expletive, do. We mention thefe 

ults becaufe it certainly Gs in the power of the fair author to 


“correct them. Has began, we would willingly hope, is a fault of 


the prefs. The poems are dedicated to lady Moira, who is addreffed 
as the aunt of the author. 


Original Mifeellameous Poems. By Edward Atkins Harrop. S8vo. 
6s. jfewed. Dilly. 1796. 


The beauties of this volume are altogether typographical. Potta 
nafcitur, non fit, is the motto; what the author meant. by it, we 
know not. Perhaps he meant to imply that he was born a genius, 


and of courfe exempted from all after-toil, and mean attentions to 


fenfe or fyntax, (which interpretation would account for the fres 
quency of fuch couplets as the following— 


‘Thon bore my drooping fpirits thro’ the ftorm, 
Fann’d the fond flame, and kept my bofom warm,’ pr. 29.} 


Or perhaps he intended merely to hint, that, as nature had done 
but little for him, no blame could attach to him im having done 
but little for nature.- “But whichever way this point may be fettled, 
his lines are certainly moft emphatical lines, if we may judge by 


‘the multitude of words marked in italics,. We can eafily conceive 


that the author is a moft impreflive reader of his own verfes— 
* Beneath a lofty cypre/s’ {preading fhade, : 
In rapt’rous pleafure, fat the reyal maid ; 
Unjfeen, unheard, did all his beauties ican, 
And view’d the Moor as nature made the man ; 
Saw his dark form dath in the liquid foam, 
Rife om the wave; and on its de/om roam ; 
Sport on its furface, on its billows feud, 
And fink at w7/? within the circling flood. 
Ye maids whofe thoughts in fairy fancies mové, 
Beware, nor tafte th’ infidious Aveets of love.. 


© Loft in the fond delirium of love, 
Beguil’d, the web of fancy Sweet fhe wove ; 
And as the tawny youth /unt in the wave, 
The maid infenfibly beéame a flave. 

Lo! in his {ports fhe pafion did reveal, 


As o’er her cheek tye. crim/oa hue did fteal ; 4 
va | What 
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What tho? _ he dover the circling: flood difdain ? 

He dives—perchance, he ne'er may rife again. 
Ye Perfian maidens, ne’er fuch fears reprove, 
For. all are timid who do truly love.” P. 124. 


Hope, an Allegorical Sketch, on recovering flowly from Sicknefs. By 
the Rev. W.L, Bowles, A. M. 480. 24. . Cadell and Davies. 
ne 

r. Bowles’s powers of verfification are well known ; he has in 
oun wie before us exerted them in a difficult department of writ- 
ing, in which many have failed—that of allegory. The piece 
thus opens— 


“ T am the comforter of thofe that mourn, 
My {cenes well-fhadow’d, and my carol {fweet, 
Cheer the poor paffengers of life’s rude bourne, 
Till they are fhelter’d im that laft retreat, 
Where human toils and troubles are forgot.” 
Thefe founds I heard amid this mortal road, 
When I had reach’d with pain one pleafant fpot, 
So that for joy fome tears in filence flow’d ; 
I rais’d mine eyes, which ficknefs long deprett, 
Aad felt thy warmth; O fun, come cheering to my breatt,° 
?. I. 


The founds are found to proceed: from Hope, to whofe manfion 
the poet introduces us— . 


* So beat my bofom when my winding way 
Led thro’ the thickets to a fhelter’d vale, 
Where the fweet minftrel fat : a fmooth clear bay 
Skirted with woods appear’d, where many a Gil, 
Went thining o’er the watery furface fill, 
Lefs’ning at Jaft in the grey ocean-flood ; 
And yonder, half-way up the fronting hill, 
Peeping from forth the trees, a cottage ftood, 
Alone whole peaceful umbrage, trailing high, 
A little fmoke went up, and ftain’d the cloudlefs thy, 


‘ Tturn’d, and lo, a mountain feem’d to rife, 
Upon whofe top a fpiry: citadel » 
Lifted its dim-feen turrets to the fkies, 
Where fome high lord of the domain might dwell; 
And onward where the b eye fcarce ftretch’d its fight, 
Hills over hills in long fucceffion rofe, 
Touch’d with a fofter and yet fofter light, 
And alt was blended as in deep repofe, 
The wood, the fea, the hills that fhone fo fair, 
Till woods, and fea, and hills feem'd fading into air.’ P. 4. 
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Mr. Bowlés then defcribes the influence of Hope over the dif- 
ferent purfuits and fituations of man,—exemplified i in youth, beauty 
and love, enterprife, ambition, captivity, melancholy, and mania. 
An aged man, Experience, then appears to tell the poet, who has 
witnefled all thefe fcenes, that the influence of Hope, though pleaf- 
ing, is fallacious ; ; and concludes with referring him to the confola- 
tions of religion in the view of a future ftate. We cannot help 
faying, that the allegory is exceedingly obfcure, and the perfonages 
introduced not very appropriate to the fubject. If, however, the 
reader fhould find himfelf now and then loft in the puzzling mazes 
of allegory, he will eafily fee, by the {pecimens we have. given, that 
he will meet with flowers of fufficient beauty and fragrance to pre~ 
vent him from entirely lofing his time, in allowing himfelf to be 
¢onduéted by Mr. Bowles in thefe regions of fancy, 


Poems: containing the Goldfinch, a Rhapfody, in Three Cantos; a- 

- Tranflation of Owid’s Firft Hexoic Epiftle of Penelope to Ulyffes ; 
Sonnets, Sc. By a Student of Lincoln’s Inn, 410. 25. bd. 
Johnfon, 1796. 


This gentleman’s poetry is beneath mediocrity ; and his morals 
do not appear more pure than his language or verfification. From 
bis fonnet to Mr. Neckar, we infer that he calls himfelf a Cihri/- 
tian ; if fo, we ferioufly advife him to review the lines entitled, 
‘ The Refolve,’ and to refleé& whether he would not have aéted 
more confiftently wit!: the high character which he profeffes, if, in- 
ftead of infulting the public with /wch confeffions, he had madg 
them on his knees before his maker, 


Converfation: a Dida&tic Poem, in Three Parts. By William 
~ Cooke, E/q. 4ta. 35. 6d. Edwards, 1796. 


This is more truly a didaétic poem than moft of thofe that are 
called by the name, fince the author keeps clofely to his fubjet— 
the Art of Converfation, The two firit parts contain direétions for 
ayoiding what is unpleafant in companionable intercourfe, as igno- 
rance of perfons, ranks, and names, which leads to violations of 

ropriety ; abfence of mind, irafcibility, egotifm, pedantry, the 
he of difputation, a querulous difpofition, a goffiping {pirit, &c. 
The third part defcribes thofe talents and arts of amufement which 
ive to converfation its higheft zeft, wit and humour, innocent 
raillery, and well-chafen anecdote; nor does the author refafe to 
admit, though he keeps her waiting at the door fome time, the 
Janus-faced pun. His rulgs are ‘juft, and agreeable to good fenfe ; but 
his fubjeét is not very poetical, and our author is not a Conger to 
draw harmony from the moft unpromifing inftrument.. ‘Lhe poem, 
owever, has good paffages, and may be .read with more pleafure 
and profit than very many that pafs through our hands; and the 
guaclufion, which gives a general eulogium on, conyerfation in its 
* moft 
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wmoft enlarged fenfe, rifes in fpirit above the graces level of ‘the 


piece _— 


¢ What books we read, tho’ read with critic zeal, 
Tis Converfation ftamps the final feal. 


_ Marks what’s original, and what is known, 


And adds another’s ftri€tures to our own. 

What fchool, what travels, what examples taught, 
As rich materials for our ufe are brought. 

Proud now to feel what charmed our earlier days, 
Return. with ten-fold intereft to our praife, 

Op every fide we fome advantage prove, 

It warms our friendfhip, and infpires our love, 

‘ In latter age, when paffions milder flow, 
And our chief pride is raifed on what we know, 
Tho’ love no longer takes an active part, 

No longer flames—or agitates the heart, 

Still Converfation keeps its fettled throne, 

Its power of pleafing ftill is all‘our own. 

By this once more we prove the virgin kind, 
And gain frefh conquefts o’er her charms of mind, 
Difperfe the gloomy—aid the cheerful hour, 
Obtain refpeét, and confidence, and power. 

And when, approaching to its awful clofe, 

Life feeks its chiefeft pleafure in repofe, 

This focial charm fhall gild our fetting day, 
Infpire freth hopes, and brighter views difplay, 
Hopes which foretafte—confirm’d by pious truft, 
The facred converfation of the juft. 

Where man “ made perfect,” feels celeftial fires, 
Glows in difcourfe, or hymns in heav’nly choirs, 
Where bleft communion! every joy is thine, 
Eternal truth—.and harmony divine—,’ P. 43. 


The following lines from the introductory part are {prightly and 
defcriptive, though we muft objeét to the introduction of the word 


Scout in 


ferious wrifing. 


* Behold the man! by genius form’d to found 
The fineft notes in Converfation’s round ! 
What heart-felt praife awaits where’er he goes | 
How inftantly he fcouts all petty woes! 
Mark but his entrance to the focial board ! 
A joy fprings up, as if by joint accord, 
Each eye gives welcome as he takes his feat, 
Each mind anticipates the claflic treat, 
Whene’er he fpeaks, how hufh’d is every tongue, 


_ The young grow wifer, and the old grow young, 





Ev’n folly fits fubdued, and ftrives to. find 
Pleafyre, or profit from fo rich a mind,’ r. 3. 
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The addres to Memory, and the apoftrophie to Socrates, are alfo — 
pleafing : though much more might have been made of the lattes 
in a poemon Converfation. 


MEDICAL as» PHILOSOPHICAL. 


A frort Treatife om Canine Maduefs, particularly the Bite of Mad 
Dogs: fome Cautions to prevent the Danger, and Remedies for 
Injuries received therely: together with thofa of other Enraged 
Animals. By a Phyfician. $vo. 15. Shaw. 1796. 


The writer of this treatifé may be a good phyfician,* for aught 
we know; but he does not feem to be well informed refpecting the 
nature of canine madnefs. After defcribing the fymptoms of the 
difeafe in 4 clumfy and confufed manner, he tells his readers that 
the reafon why the'delirium attending it— 


¢ Is fometimes maniacal, fometimes melancholy, .is owing to the 
different temperament and conftitution of the patient, inclined more 
to paflions of one kind er the other: andit may not be impro- 
per in this. place to mention the obfervations made by themfelves, 
who notice among their dogs two kinds of this difeafe, one of 
which. they call the biting madnefs, the other the fullen madnefs, 
In fhort, this diftemper isa fever of that kind, in which the ner- 
vous fluid is more pasticularly. affected, ftom the violent action of 
an extraneous fiery. matter mixed with it.’ Pp. 15. 


A fet of feeble and inert remedies, fuch as the afhes of the river 
craw fifh, &¢. are next recommended on the authorities of Mead, 
Celfus, Van Helinont, and Boerhaave; but furely no perfon who 
has had afiy experience of the nature of this dreadful complaint, 
can place the leaft confidence in fuch means. 

By way of making up the pamphlet, the author has found it 
neceflary to fubjoin-a few obfervations on the bite of the viper and 
tarantula ; but thefe are chiefly taken from Mead, and we meet with 
nothing new or valuable in them. 


A Summary of the Pueumato-chemical Theory, with @ Table of its 
Nomenclature, intended as a Supplement to the Analyfis of the 
New Leudon Pharmacopeia. By Robert White, M.D. 8vo, 
1s. ” Cadell and Davies.. 1796. 


In this pamphlet-Dr. White gives a tolerably correct though very 
brief view of the leading principles of the new theory of chemif- 
try, and of the manner in which the new nomenclature of that 
{cience is formed. His book is, however, more calculated for the 
purpofes of the general reader, than of thofe who are defirous of be- 
ing fully informed. The latter will naturally have recourfe to the 
largerand more elaborate works on the fubjeét. 
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An Aadrefs to Hydropic Patients ; wherein the Principles of a Me- 
_thod of Pra&ice adopted by .the Author, in the Treatment of 
Dropfy, are explained ; and io. which fome Cafes arevannexed.~ By 

W, Laxmoore, Surgeon. 8ve. 15. 6d. Mutray and Highley. 1796. 

The author of this addrefs, though extremely guarded in his ex- 
preffions, will eafily ‘be perceived to belong to that clafs of: i 
tioners who are daily making fortunate difeoveries for the benefit 
of mankind. He indeed pretends to be anxious to avoid being 
thought a recommender of inofirems, while he affords the moft en- 
equivocal proofs of dealing in that kind of ware; for it is certainly 
the charatteriftic language of fuch dealers, to require.a ceonpalan 
tion before the important fecret is difclofed. : 

If Mr. Luxmoore had really difcovered a better and more certain 
method of treating dropfies, than thofe which are generally prace 
tifed, what better opportunity could he have withed for eftablithiag 
a folid and honourable ‘reputation, or for ‘* permanent compenfa- 
tion,’ than that of bringing it fairly before the public. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
4a Effay on an Analytical Courfe of Studies, containing a complete 

Syftem of Human Knowledge. By Ff, B, Floriam, A.M. Sve. 

2s. 6d. Stockdale. 1 796. 

Mr. Florian has.given jin this pamphlet »a fyllabus” of a very 
comprehenfive ‘courfe of education. He has-prefixed to it an effay, 
abftrufe and metaphyfical, on what he calls the analytical method 
of inftruction; which method of analyfis, as applied to his pur- 
pote, does not convey any very clear or luminous ideas. The moft 
prominent feature which we obferve in this fyllabus 1 is, that claffi- 
cal literature holds a very inferior rank.in the plan, in 
with the objects of philofophical knowledge ; and that the ftudy of 
grammar comes, in order of time, after thofe of anatomy, pueuma- 
tology, and phyfiognomy. The circumftance which we prefume 
the author chiéfly withes to make known to the public, is contain- 
ed in the poftfeript, in which we are told, that Mr. Florian is about 
to open an academy at Bath, in which the above courfe of .inftruc- 
tion is to be gone through by himfelf and proper affiftants. 


A Differtation on Virgil's Aeneid, lib. io—v. 47. containing Rea/fons 
| fer queftioning its Authenticity. Sve. 64. Rivingtons. 1796. 
That Virgil was not tae author of the well-known verfe— 
Tanta molig erat ‘Romanam condere gentem, 


an anonymous critic endeavours to prové. Fis objections have 
an air of plaufibility ; but they poffefs not that cogency which js 
requifite for conviétion. He confiders the ftation which the line 
occupies, as improper for fuch a remark; fpeaks of the verfe as 
* fluggifh or drawling ;’ and cavils at the phrafeology, as not fri&- 
ly claffical. It can eafily be proved, however, that analogy will 
juftify the words; the verieis fas from being diffonant or inharmo- 
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nious; nor is the flownefs of tht meafure, in our opinion, deftitine 
of beauty, as it impreffes on the reader, ina more foreible:man~ 
ner, the dignity -of the fabje& to which the exclamation refers ; 
and the difpofition of the epiphotema is not reprehenfible; for it 
not only has a,manifeft conne¢tion with. the clofe of a former para= 
graph—genus unde Latinum, &c.—but bears a correfpondence (fuf- 
ficient in a poetical view) with the paflage which immediately pre- 
cedes it, * The Trojans (fays the poet) wandered over the feas 


for many yeats, by the inevitable impulfe of fate :” 


Errabant, aéti fatis, maria omnia circum. 

* Such was the importance (we now paraphrafe the difputed line) 
of creating or founding the Roman ftate, that evén the remote cir- 
cumftances which led to that great enterprife, were full of dager; 
difficulty, and diftrefs.’ 

Elements of the French, Latin, and Englif Languages. By the 
Rev. H. Ff. Clofe, Reftor of Hitcham, Suffolk. 8vo. 15. 6a. 
Matthews. 1795.: | 
This compendiunt was formed for the fife of the author’s fons ; 

and a conviction of its utility to them induced him to rendet it 

public, In the general definitions, he has blended the three lan- 


_ guages to which his work refers: but 4 Latin grammar is, -after- 


wards, feparately given: He has avoided a multiplication of terms, 
by which (he fays) ‘ grammar, abftrufe in itfelf, is rendered more 
complex ;’ and he has ftudlioufly endeavoured to minglitperfpicuity 
with coneifemefs. The rules and examples are, in general, correé ; 
and the performance may be recommended as ufeful for the purpofe 
of initiation, | 

Mn Univerfal Grammar of the French Language, on an improved 


** Plane By Nicolas Hamel; Graduaté in the Univerfity of Cach, 


and Reétor of the Town of l"Aigle in Normandy: So: hss Boys. 

Lowndes, 1796. 

This cz-devant rector appears to be a profefli ouial teacher of his . 
hative language inthe Britifh metropolis; ahd we do not with to 
dimifiifi the number of his pupils by the aft rn 4 of conture, 
which, indétd,“the work does not deferve. 

In. fpecifying the diftinétions of gender, M. Hamel is more.accu- 
rate than fome of his grammatical predeceflors ; and he has fupplied 
the deficiencies of others. He treats copioufly of the verb ;. but we 
do not perceive that novelty of method, which be boafts. of -hav- 
ing introduced, with regard to verbs both regular and irregular. 
The fyntax, upon thé whole, is well €xecuted; but the advantage 
which the writer reprefents as ‘ peculiar to this grammar,’—name- 
ly, the numerical order of the rulés—is too tfiffing for notice. Of 


“his Englifh ftyle, we cannot {peak in terms. of praife ; for itaboundé 


With errors and violations of idiom. 


Cea 








